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Does Prohibition Work ? 


Edited by MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


The most significant and striking answer to the prohibition 
question yet published, based on the report of the committee 
on Prohibition of the National Federation of Settlements. 
“The unweighted, cross-sectional record of prohibition in a 
great number of city neighborhoods.”—Dr, Haven Emerson, 
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Should We Be 


Vaccinated? 
By BERNHARD J. STERN 


A popular, critical study of the sociological and psychological 
factors which have provoked the persistent opposition to 
vaccination. Written by a sociologist interested in the prob- 
lems of social change, this book weighs impartially all argu- 
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Whither 


Democracy? 
By N. J. LENNES 


Portrays vividly the present 
tendency toward a social 
caste system with barriers 
as firmly fixed as the feudal 
castes of medieval times. 
$3.00 
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By CLARA CLEMENS 


How the daughter of Mark 
Twain overcame fear and 
nervousness and won for 
herself a distinguished po- 
sition on the concert stage. 
$1.25 
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Abby Hahl’s struggle to break through the conventional 


ideals that upholster her life. 
in a modern world of chaotic morals. $2.00 


A dramatic story of youth 
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novels of the decade... 
FROM MAN TO MAN, 
by OLIVE SCHREINER, 
author of “The Story of An 
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Poetry that is 

distinguished by 
haunting rhythms, 
and a preoccupa- 
tion with man’s 
psychic and cosmic 
significance. Mr. 
Damon is the au- 
thor of a biogra- 
phy of William 
Blake. $2.00 
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University of Wisconsin 


STUDIES 


Two interesting numbers have been 
added to the Studies Series, and are 
ready for distribution. 





Language and Literature 
Number Twenty-three 


THE MYSTICISM OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


By 
HELEN C, WHITE 


276 pp. Paper, $2.50 





Social Sciences and History 
Number Eleven 


THE ARS MINOR OF 
DONATUS 


Translated from the Latin, with 
introductory sketch 
by 
WAYLAND J. CHASE 


56 pp. Paper, 75 cents 





Orders with remittance will be received by the 


' University Editor, 821 State Street, Madison, 
| Wisconsin. Remittance should be made pay- 
| able to G. L. Gilbert, Bursar. A discount of 


twenty-five per cent is allowed to the trade. 
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The Week 
RAGEDY threatens in China. Those who 


want to see the powers begin a war against 
the Nationalists are daily growing bolder and more 
urgent. The American Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai has issued a formal statement saying that 
“militarism, brigandage and Bolshevism have de- 
stroyed all semblance of law and order throughout 
the greater part of China,” and demanding naval 
action to recover the treaty ports along the Yangtse, 
and to “protect foreign property.” This would al- 
most certainly mean hostilities costing the lives of 
many persons. It would mean an abandonment of 
the pretense that the foreign governments are only 
protecting the lives and property of their nationals. 
It would also mean that China would be cut in two 
from east to west. The northern march of the 


Nationalist army toward Peking would be greatly 
impeded, if not made impossible. The Manchurian 
super-bandit, Chang Tso-lin, now on the brink of 
disaster, would be kept in power indefinitely, and the 
unification of China postponed indefinitely. A more 


alization of what the present revolution means to 
the Chinese, the slightest sympathy for their aspira- 
tions, or concern for the profound changes in the 
spirit of the country which are now taking place. 
The one desire is that the position of the foreigner 
in China shall remain unimpaired, his special 
privileges be not disturbed. This, of course, is the 
one thing which is altogether unlikely in any case, 
and would certainly be so, if the Chamber of Com- 
merce were to get its way. The business houses of 
Shanghai are on the verge of bankruptcy because 
they are isolated from their markets. Military 
action against China, whatever else it involved, 
would at once mean the reinstitution of the Canton 
boycott which the British found so terribly effective, 
its extension to all China, and the inclusion of Japan 
and America as its objects—if these nations should 
be unwise enough to join in the effort to bring peace 
by the sword. 


SECRET diplomacy, varied with occasional inter- 
vals of disingenuous publicity, continues to mark che 
American government’s policy in Nicaragua and 
Mexico. In the former country we continue our 
half-hearted intervention, giving arms to Diaz on 
long credits, hampering his Liberal opponents, but 
refusing to show our hand openly and take sides 
effectively enough to put an end to the conflict. 
President Coolidge, after having, on several oc- 
casions, announced that we are not interfering in 
the domestic affairs of Nicaragua, felt constrained 
last week, in view of the perfectly obvious fact that 
we are intervening, again to bring out the old canal 
argument as an excuse. He told newspaper cor- 
respondents that the facilities at Panama are nearly 
at the saturation point, and that we must begin to 
think seriously about the Nicaragua route. Even if 
this were true, it would offer no argument in favor 
of our support of Diaz as against Sacasa; the latter 
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has repeatedly said his party is entirely friendly to 
the proposed canal. But apparently it is not even 
true. The Washington Bureau of the New York 
World points out that the Panama Canal could 
easily be lighted for night use, doubling its present 
capacity; that engineers’ reports to Congress recent- 
ly stated the present canal resources are being used 
only to the extent of 50 percent; and that con- 
struction of another lock, which would greatly facil- 
itate trafic, would cost only from a fourth to an 
eighth as much as the Nicaragua project. 


NOTHING more has been heard in regard to the 
famous “forged documents” which fell into the 
hands of President Calles, and led him to believe 
that Secretary Kellogg and Ambassador Sheffield 
were plottinig his overthrow. No explanation has yet 
been given as to how the genuine documents, into 
which the forgeries were inserted, were obtained 
by the conspirators; how the forged telegrams were 
translated into the secret diplomatic code; nor why 
President Calles should have felt that an attempt 
by Messrs. Kellogg and Sheffield to unseat him was 
not inconsistent with their previous attitude. It is 
not even known whether Secretary Kellogg has seen 
the forgeries in question, or has merely had them de- 
scribed to him. If he thinks that he can continue to 
keep silent on this extremely important matter, and 
that the public interest in the question will die away, 
we believe that he is mistaken. It will come up 
again, in the next session of Congress if not before. 
Meantime, the tension between Mexico and the 
United States has, at least temporarily, somewhat 
abated. There is good reason to believe that, be- 
hind the scenes, negotiations are under way which 
may effect a satisfactory compromise on the oil law. 
It is worth while to remember that, according to 
reliable reports, the oil companies had decided last 
autumn that they could and should accept the law, 
when the American State Department interfered, 
and virtually ordered them to stand out. If they 
were willing to submit to the law then, it ought not 
to be very difficult to reach an agreement now—if 
Mr. Kellogg will kindly permit it. 


NO MORE important decision has been rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission since the 
War than that just handed down in the case of the 
St. Louis and O'Fallon Railway. In addition to 
settling a number of minor points and clearing the 
way for recapture of excess earnings, it enunciates 
clearly for the first time, and logically justifies, the 
method which the Commission proposes to follow 
in its valuation of the roads for rate-making pur- 
poses. It starts with the cost of reproduction of the 
property as of 1914. Cost of reproduction at that 
date is used because actual investment before then 
is dificult to ascertain, and it is believed that the 
reproduction value in 1914 does not differ greatly 
from investment cost, though, if anything, it is lib- 
eral to the investors. From that point on, however, 
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the cost-of-reproduction theory is thrown aside, and 
increases in value are allowed only on the basis of 
the actual cost of capital additions, less depreciation. 
An able argument, too long to summarize in a para- 
graph, supports the “prudent investment” theory. 
The Commission evidently hopes to convert the Su- 
preme Court to its way of thinking. If sustained, 
this decision will make the total valuation of the 
railways at least $10,000,000,000 less than under 
the reproduction-cost theory. The majority opinion 
by Mr. Meyer is ably supplemented by a separate 
opinion from Mr. Eastman. Of the four dissenting 
Commissioners, one, Mr. Aitchison, agrees with the 
policy of the majority, but believes the Commission 
legally bound by Supreme Court decisions to pro- 
ceed otherwise. Two of the others, Messrs. Woou- 
lock and Taylor, are Coolidge appointees, who, be- 
cause of their known sympathies with the railroad 
point of view, were expected to support it, and were 
probably chosen for the Commission largely on that 
account. 


MORE persons received incomes of a million dol- 
lars and over in 1925 than ever before—even in the 
war-profit years of 1916 and 1917. These 207 
fortunate individuals, and the number of other lars: 
income receivers in lower brackets, are used by 
Treasury Department publicity as substantiation of 
Secretary Mellon’s argument that “reduction of sur- 
taxes would increase the reportable incomes taxable 
under the surtax brackets.””’ Competent analysis has 
repeatedly demonstrated that this argument, par- 
ticularly as it relates to tax-exempt bonds, is un- 
sound, but the Treasury Department learns nothing 
and forgets nothing. Every change in prosperit) 
is still attributed to tax policy. Apparently the 
smaller incomes in 1924 had nothing to do with th. 
industrial slump, the low price of wheat, and the La 
Follette scare. The tax reduction effective in 1925, 
however, seems to have had little influence on yield, 
since the income taxes collected this March are onl) 
$17,000,000 more than those of a year ago. In- 
come from bonds represents a comparatively smal! 
part of the large incomes, anyway. It is, finally, a 
commentary on the distribution of wealth that only 
2,334,823 persons reported taxable incomes—about 
one-seventeenth of the gainfully employed. What- 
ever is happening to the poor, the rich are surely 
growing richer. 


IN AN article in the New Republic of February 9, 
in the series, “Consumers in Wonderland,” the 
authors described an unnamed aluminum cleaning 
powder which, it was stated, contained oxalic acid, 
a deadly poison, together with sand and a little 
powdered soap. The maker of “Cracker Jack,” an 
aluminum cleaner, believes that his product was in- 
dicated by the description, objects that it contains 
no oxalic acid, and asks a statement to that effect. 
A careful analysis of “Cracker Jack” has been un- 
dertaken, at the request of the New Republic and 
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the authors, by an expert chemical analyst of the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, who re- 
ports in part as follows: 


Sand, 93 percent. 

Soap and moisture, (by difference) 7.0 percent. 

Free alkali, none. 

The indications of the results of our test are that 
this cleaner consists of white sand and a rather small 
amount of an almost neutral soap, and contains no 
oxalic acid or phosphates. 


American Policy in China 


HE American Chamber of Commerce in 

Shanghai has appealed to President Coolidge 
to join Great Britain in adopting an active military 
policy in China in opposition to the Nationalist rev- 
olution. The President will not, we believe, respond 
favorably to this appeal, but if he should, he would 
commit one of the gravest mistakes which a states- 
man in his peculiarly responsible position could pos- 
sibly make. He would have abandoned the historic 
policy of the American nation with respect to China, 
in favor of the historic policy of the British nation, 
and he would have grievously and perhaps fatally 
falsified the future relation between the American 
Republic and the independent Chinese nation which 
will finally emerge from the confusion and disorder 
of the revolution. If the British wish to pursue a 
military policy in China (which is by no means cer- 
tain), let them do it alone. Their present predica- 
ment is most difficult and anxious, but it is the result 
of their own policy in the past, not of the American 
policy. Let them pull their own chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

It is important for American opinion to under- 
stand just what the British predicament is, and why 
the British government, if it is to counter-attack the 
Chinese Nationalist movement, is so much in need 
of American assistance. The offensiveness of the 
Chinese Nationalists has assumed the form of re- 
fusing to tolerate the continuation of those invasions 
of Chinese territory and sovereignty which, chiefly 
under British leadership, have been the means of 
introducing ‘‘western civilization” into China. But 
the Chinese, like the Japanese in the last century, 
have bettered the instruction of their masters. The 
eruption of Chinese nationalism is, of course, the 
most convincing possible tribute which the Chinese 
can pay to the civilization of the West. They are 
proving their hospitality to western ideas and meth- 
ods by trying to set up a revolutionary national gov- 
ernment. It is doubtful, however, whether a na- 
tional Chinese government is able as yet to fulfill the 
responsibility for the protection of alien life and 
property which the effort to abolish extra-territori- 
ality assumes. The British government, conse- 
quently, does not know how to answer the offensive 
Nationalist demands. In the old days it would have 
garrisoned the treaty ports, occupied Canton in 
force, blockaded the line of the Yangtse River, dis- 
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persed the Nationalist armies and tried to set up 
a pro-British dictatorship. Today it lacks the re- 
sources and the will to pursue a power policy alone. 
Yet it does not dare to try the only realistic alterna- 
tive. It does not dare to recognize the Kuomintang 
as the future government of China, to surrender its 
privileges as Russia and Germany have done, and 
to help the Nationalist party to increase and con- 
solidate its authority. 

During the last two months, the British govern- 
ment has tried to escape from this predicament by 
playing the game both ways. It has announced its 
willingness to revise the treaties. At the same time 
it has strengthened its armies in China, but only, 
ostensibly, for the purpose of protecting its legal 
rights and preserving order. It has prepared both 
to fight and to negotiate in the hope that the willing- 
ness to negotiate might make fighting unnecessary. 
It looks now as if the preparations for fighting 
would, for the time being, make negotiations impos- 
sible. It looks meticulously fair to carry a sword 
in one hand and an olive branch in the other, but 
the partnership is sometimes destroyed by incom- 
patibility. Fighting is usually a two-handed busi- 
ness, the consequence being that the olive branch is 
discreetly concealed until one of the sword-bearers 
is vanquished, or until both are exhausted. 

In the present instance, the two-faced British 
policy attempted, in effect, to shift the burden of 
the predicament on to the shoulders of the Canton 
government. The Imperial government eased its 
own anxicties by imposing an almost impossible task 
on the Chinese Nationalists. It required them to 
carry on a revolution, which is necessarily based 
upon anti-foreign agitation, in a polite, well behaved 
and orderly fashion. At the same time, it acts as 
if they would fail, and if they fail, it threatens them 
with severe castigation. Probably the British gov- 
ernment really wishes to treat the Chinese revolu- 
tion fairly, but it does not know how. It is torn 
between the good intentrons of some of its own 
members and the interests, the fears and the de- 
mands of its own nationals in China. The latter 
have never believed in a policy of compromise. 
They have dogmatically identified the revolution 
with disorder, and they have been waiting for an 
opportunity to exploit it. The foreign, and particu- 
larly the British and American, community in 
Shanghai is appalled at the ominous specter of this 
bristling, onrushing proletarian army which is 
knocking at the gates of their bad old city. They 
consider themselves entitled to complete military 
protection, not only for their persons and property, 
but for their privileges. They are out to prove that 
permanent garrisons, sufficiently strong to defy Na- 
tionalist China, are the only way of maintaining 
western influence and prestige in the Orient. They 
have persuaded the British government to station 
such a garrison at Shanghai, and they propose that 
it shall be reénforced and in the end turned loose 
on the Chinese Nationalist army. 
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Their best chance of overcoming the scruples in 
London against a policy of force is to make it ap- 
pear that the Nationalist armies, in the intoxication 
of success, are passing, by inevitable stages, from 
inflamed anti-foreign propaganda to deliberate 
criminal violence against foreigners. Perhaps they 
really fear something in the nature of a general 
massacre. In any event, they wish the British and 
the American governments to treat the Canton gov- 
ernment as if it either could not or did not wish to 
prevent such a massacre. The news which the 
English-speaking correspondents cable from Shang- 
hai is almost all colored by these fears and projects. 
When the Nationalist troops looted and killed in 
Nanking, the correspondents did their best to ex- 
aggerate the amount and importance of the blood- 
shed, and to interpret it as the evidence of murder- 
ous malevolence on the part of the revolutionary 
leaders. So far did they carry this desire to place 
the worst interpretation on the facts that both the 
French and the Japanese governments finally felt 
compelled to distribute through their own news 
agencies warnings against the anti-Nationalist prop- 
aganda which these correspondents had cabled from 
Shanghai under the cover of authentic news reports. 
It was the tendency and, in a sense, the object, of 
this propaganda to foment the kind of violence 
against which it was nominally protesting. If it can 
demonstrate to British and American opinion that 
Chinese nationalism is a revival of Boxerism, stif- 
fened by Bolshevism, the way would be cleared for 
waging war against it. On the other hand, the one 
perfect way of temporarily Bolshevizing Chinese 
nationalism is to force the Kuomintang to assert the 
national independence of China by means of war. 

Both the British government and a majority of 
the Cantonese leaders are, no doubt, anxious to 
avoid an armed collision, but it is doubtful whether 
they will succeed. Each of them is playing a policy 
of power and prestige which makes it difficult for 
either to yield. The Cantonese were forced by their 
situation to play such a policy. They never had the 
slightest chance of loosening the foreign strangle- 
hold upon China until they were in a position to as- 
sert their national unity and independence. They 
had to organize a government and demonstrate its 
power by overcoming its enemies. But among its 
enemies are those foreigners who insist on preserv- 
ing their legal privileges. In this sense, if the pres- 
tige of the Nationalists goes up, just in that propor- 
tion the prestige of the British and other foreigners 
must go down. The British in China fully realize 
that, as soon as the Chinese revolutionary national- 
ism consolidates its power, their concessions will 
vanish, practically without negotiation. That is why 
they are so determined to bring about a collision. 
It is the only way in which they can stop the Na- 
tional government from overrunning China and dic- 
tating its own terms. 

The weakness of this attempt to provoke war is 
that the British government cannot aflord to carry 
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on the fight alone. The expense would be huge, 
and a military policy, undertaken chiefly by the 
British army and navy, would arouse bitter opposi- 
tion from the Liberal and Labor parties. It cannot 
embark on an aggressive military policy without 
American or Japanese assistance. It was in order 
to prepare the way for such assistance that the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, 
whose interests are similar to those of the British 
business men, dispatched their appeal. American 
coéperation would remove the most serious ob- 
stacles to the restoration by force of British prestice 
in China. By obtaining it, the British would divice 
the expense and yet monopolize the benefit. For it 
would be the prestige of their position and of their 
historic policy of territorial concessions and spheres 
of influence which would be vindicated by the te- 
porary setback of the Chinese Nationalist revolu- 
tion, rather than the American policy of China fo: 
the Chinese. Mr. Coolidge will not, for the pres. 
ent, submit to the pressure of American business 
interests in Shanghai; and his refusal will, we pr 
sume, put an end, for the present, to the project of 
an active military policy. The British government 
will confine itself, for the present, to verbal protests 
against disorder, to perfectly proper demands for 
indemnification for any loss of life or destruction 
of property, and, finally, to the reénforcement of its 
existing military and naval forces in China. 

Mr. Coolidge’s refusal to coéperate in an aggres- 
sive military policy in China does not, however, im- 
ply that six months from now he will be equally 
non-coéperative. If the British really make up their 
minds that they must have American assistance in 
fighting Bolshevism and preserving “civilization” 
in China and in contributing to the future welfare 
of that country by waging war upon it, they ar 
likely eventually to have their way. The existing 
position of the American government in China }s 
weak and negative. Unless it is strengthened, it 
may in the end probably have to yield to a clearer 
vision and a stronger purpose. The Chinese revo!- 
ution can hardly fail to be protracted, disorderly 
and the immediate cause of much bloodshed and 
suffering. As it becomes more disorderly, it is likely 
to draw closer to Soviet Russia. The American 
government might have been the foreign power 
from which the Chinese Nationalists would have 
sought aid and comfort in their hour of trial. Dur- 
ing and since the Washington conference, it had 
every opportunity of encouraging and assisting the 
Canton government, but it preferred to measure its 
own pace by that of Great Britain. The Bolshevists 
rushed in where Mr. Hughes feared to tread. Rus- 
sia will assist the Chinese Nationalists, no matter 
how disorderly they be. From their point of view, 
the more disorder the better. On the other hand, 
British and American protests and threats will wax 
louder and more fearful as the disorder increases. 
A government like that of the United States, which 
treats Russia as an outlaw in Europe and which ts 
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morbidly suspicious of possible Bolshevist influence 
in America, can easily be agitated into enmity to a 
Chinese nationalism which is proved to lean heavily 
on Russian ideas, methods and practical support. 
Anything may happen as a result of a 5 pepe gre 
upheaval in a country like China, and a well i 
formed public opinion should take nothing ce 
granted, and should prepare for even the most un- 
probable contingencies. 


Mr. Moore’s Private War 


UCH has been written and said, in recent 
years, about the responsibility of the jour- 
nalist in encouraging war or maintaining peace. To- 
day we have an object lesson as to this function and 
responsibility of the newspaper man, in the Chinese 
situation. Nearly all the news sent from Shanghai 
by the British and American correspondents has 
been so heavily colored by the personal opinions, 
fears and hopes of the writers, as well as by the per- 
sonal interests of the foreign colony in Shanghai, 
that it could serve as a perfect illustration, for any 
textbook in journalism, of what foreign correspond- 
ence ought not to be. Not because his case is unique, 
but for the opposite reason, we propose here to 
examine the work of one such correspondent—Mr. 
Frederick Moore of the New York Times. How- 
ever, it would be idle to deny that his work is also 
of special importance. For the Times is the lead- 
ing newspaper of the United States; Mr. Moore, in 
recent weeks, has sent more columns of news than 
any other three correspondents put together, and 
his dispatches have been played up sensationally in 
the Times and relayed back and forth to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Moore is a new acquisition. Before him, the 
Times had as its correspondent in China Mr. 
Thomas F. Millard. The latter, let it be admitted, 
suffered from one handicap which does not occur in 
the case of Mr. Moore, and which is presumably 
the reason why the Times got rid of him. He was 
not pro-British, he was not pro-Japanese, he was 
not pro-foreign. He was pro-Chinese, which vio- 
lates all precedents for foreign correspondents re- 
porting news from China. For this very reason, 
his dispatches had long been a notable feature of 
the Times, marked by insight and understanding of 
Chinese affairs, and admired on that score by many 
friends of China in this country. The Times, ap- 
parently, sacked him. His last published dispatch, 
so far as we are aware, was printed some six weeks 
ago, on February 24. Four days later, on Febru- 
ary 28, the first dispatch from Mr. Moore made 
its appearance. Since that date, Mr. Moore has 
had the center of the stage, reeling off hundreds 
and even thousands of words a morning, blacken- 
ing the Chinese Nationalist movement to the best 
of his considerable ability, pleading with America 
to intervene in China and make war, war, war. 
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All of this Mr. Moore has not done without 
arousing protest. We are advised that numerous 
critics have objected to the use of the Times’ news 
columns for partisan, misleading propaganda, and 
have been assured in reply, in substance, that 


The Times sent Mr. Moore to China to report the 
news accurately, promptly, interestingly and with- 
out prejudice. It knows of no one better qualiticd 
for such a task and has no reason to believe that he 
is not carrying out his instructions, 


This being the case, let us first examine Mr. 
Moore’s ability to size up even the simplest situa- 
tion—the military situation—before proceeding to 
his sweeping conclusions regarding nationalism in 
China, democracy in China, Bolshevism in China, 
and the duty of the white races. 

As stated, Mr. Moore's first dispatch from China 
upon his succeeding Mr. Millard was published on 
February 28. This was three weeks before thy 
Nationalist armies entered Shanghai. Mr. Moore 
promptly pooh-poohed the idea that the Nationalist 
armies would ever enter Shanghai. In his first cis- 
patch, he laughed at the naive western idea that 
foreign troops in Shanghai were “in the midst otf 
scowling adversaries who refrain from attack only 
because of the presence of twenty warships anchored 
close by in the harbor’; they were rather in the 
midst of a naturally subservient people, and there 
would be no attack on Shanghai. Mr. Moore re- 
ported, on March 7, a few days after his arrival, 
that failure of the Nationalist forces to take Shanv- 
hai “is now regarded by most competent observers 
as a foregone conclusion.”” In Shanghai, Mr. Moore 
explained (March 4), “There is absolute security 
from without, no equal Chinese force being in the 
vicinity.” He was informed that “reports of large, 
well disciplined, well equipped Chinese armies being 
in the vicinity are totally incorrect.” The defen 
ing army of the Northerners in Shanghai was “con 
sidered the best in China, excluding Chang Tso- 
lin’s’” (March 6). This was an army “infinitely 
better than the Southern army.” Its position was 
“incalculably stronger.” The notion that the up- 
start Nationalists might dare to attack this army 
was ridiculous. ““The long-heralded battle of Shang- 
hai,” reported Mr. Moore on March 9, a few days 
before the battle actually started, “becomes daily 
more and more unlikely.” It became a little more 
likely, later on. But just four days before the Na- 
tionalist armies marched into Shanghai with colors 
flying, Mr. Moore reported: 


The coolest and best informed foreigners still agree 
that Shanghai is unlikely to be taken by the Southern 
armies for many weeks, possibly months. 


This is the man, then, who knows so much about 
China that he doesn’t know an army is on its way 
into Shanghai four days ahead of time. Mr. Moore, 
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a few days later, changed his tune abruptly. He had 
spent his first three weeks in China ridiculing the 
idea that there was any real vitality behind the Na- 
tionalist cause and proving that it was impossible 
for a Nationalist army to take Shanghai. A Na- 
tionalist army having taken Shanghai, Mr. Moore 
changed his tune to the necessity that all foreign 
hands should unite to throw that army out. He had 
already sneered at the policy of the American gov- 
ernment to go slow in its use of troops, saying: 
“Here in Shanghai as in the World War our forces 
are associated but not allied with the British and 
the French.” Now, with the Nationalists in Shang- 
hai, he began pleading for the use of force. Ameri- 
cans in Shanghai, he reported, were “complaining 
of the inactivities of the American Marines.” Fail- 
ure of the Marines to take more aggressive action 
was “commented on as not being adequate defense 
of American lives and property.” The Marines 
themselves were restless, aboard ship, and “anxious 
for more active duty.” Perhaps this qualifies as 
news; but how about the comment that only a “puni- 
tive expedition” could “reéstablish a tenable condi- 
tion for foreigners among the Chinese” in the 
Yangtse Valley? This highly editorialized advice 
to Washington to show a little more of the mailed 
fist appeared in the guise of a news dispatch, dated 
March 25. In the guise of a news dispatch, Mr. 
Moore reported (March 27): “Only gunfire will 
save missions as well as business houses.”’ Just a 
little army, ever so little an army, could turn a won- 
drous trick. Thus, on March 28: 


A cablegram reaching Shanghai today indicates that 
the United States might participate in military action 
with the other interested Powers in renewing security 
for their nationals in China. Naturally, such action 
would reéstablish the missionaries as well as the busi- 
ness men, and it is also true that it could be accom- 
plished with comparatively few troops, the Chinese 
armies being ridiculously weak, their warfare childish 
in character and the morale of their armies negligible. 


This, too, we suppose, is “news,”’ and, of course, 
not opinion—something in which the Times does 
not indulge in its news columns. So, too, presuma- 
bly, it is ‘news’ to write into a dispatch which pur- 
ports to be straightforward fact-reporting the eager 
counsel that “the only hope against Bolshevism” — 
according to Mr. Moore’s acquaintances in Shang- 
hai—“must bring interference on a large scale” and 
that there is “‘an adequate force” on hand to protect 
the status quo in the treaty ports “in a week, if 
Washington should decide to act alone, or should 
authorize codperation with the British, French and 
Japanese.” 

Masked as a reporter of the news, presuming 
on his public as a reporter of the news, Mr. Moore 


has used the Times (with or without the connivance - 


of the Times) to egg the administration on to the 
use of force, ever since the Nationalists took Shang- 
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hai. Simultaneously, he has done his best to dis- 
credit the Nationalist movement as thoroughly as 
possible. He has announced that any assurances it 
gives are “valueless” (March 23), that it is “unable 
or unwilling” to fulfill such assurances (March 24), 
that its promises are “empty” (March 26), and that 
no more trust can be put in the things its leaders say 
than could be put in “Chinese assurances at the time 
of the Boxer rising’’—all matters of editorial inter- 
pretation, surely, rather than the reporting of some- 
thing which is “news.” He has announced (Marc): 
8) that China is confronted with “the alternative of 
brigandage or Bolshevism,” which is his own private 
and wholly personal opinion of the situation, rath«r 
than the report of anything which has happened on 
the scene of action. He has cabled, as news, the 
information that he hears shots being fired as | 
writes, and that “may be” an attempt is being made 
to assassinate British police in Shanghai (Marc) 
21), when no assassinations were reported. He } 
reported that the Nationals in Shanghai “inten ’ 
to “attack the French and international settlemen: 
(March 26), when no attack developed. He ha 
announced (March 26) that “everywhere” the N»- 
tionalist leaders “have been mercilessly decapitatin. 
and shooting their own Chinese,”’ when no other re- 
port from any other source confirms this startling 
news. He has drawn, from the Nanking riot, con- 
clusions which are in no sense news, but personal de- 
ductions based on other people’s news. Thus he 
has argued that the Nanking riot completely an: 
finally discredits the friends of China who see prom- 
ise in the Nationalist movement: “Now that women 
have been robbed as well as men of the clothes on 
their backs, what can they explain?” An extraor- 
dinary conclusion to be drawn from a single riot, 
that it disproves the value of a whole movement— 
as well as an extraordinary item to appear 
“news.”” He has even argued from the Nankin.: 
riot that it proves (God save the mark) the <is- 
interestedness of foreign governments throughou! 
China. Before Nanking, he says, “many respons- 
ible men in the mission groups believed the Wash- 
ington and London governments, as the Nationa!- 
ists charged, were dominated by money interests” 
(March 28). Now these men are “disillusioned.” 
.. . Will someone tell us why? Even a highly 1m- 
pressionistic, write-your-own-editorials-into-the-ne\ 5 
reporter like Mr. Moore has something of a task 
on his hands, proving that a riot on the part of 
Chinese in a Chinese city has anything to do wit) 
the motives, good or bad, of western governments 
some miles away. 

Mr. Moore has done his best as a “reporter’’ to 
injure the Nationalist movement. It is his least 
forgivable offense that he has done his best to in- 
jure China. Back of all his reporting is a dislike 
and scorn for the Chinese people. He says of 
China that it is a nation “apparently incapable of 
understanding” the fine motives of Great Britain, 
which “meant the Chinese well.”” Stubborn China! 
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“Ignorance and distress are too widespread to per- 
mit her to understand kindness with the authority 
of force.” The Chinese (this would indeed be 
news to many generations since Confucius) are 
“without schools worthy of the name.” They have 
no ability as executives, no ability as statesmen, “not 
a single responsible law court.”’ It will serve the 
Chinese right if the foreigners leave them to their 
own devices, and do them good to have “‘a decade” 
or so “to realize what they have lost.” This, too, 
is “news”—and not opinion. Missionaries who 
profess to see hope for China on her own score 
are irresponsible people, “inclined impractically to 
theorize about equality.” It is doubtful whether 
“a republic is possible for a country . . . with no 
native university equaling an American high 
school.” It is doubtful whether China can ever 
“become united, establish order and make progress 
under conditions of illiteracy, lack of communica- 
tions, permanent semi-starvation and a system of 
army brigandage.” 

“Permanent” semi-starvation? Ever become 
united? . .. These are somewhat sweeping general- 
ities for an expert who could not guess, four days 
ahead of time, that an army on the other side of 
the Yangtse River was about to cross it. 

“Shanghai is unlikely to be taken by the Southern 
army for many weeks, possibly months,” cabled 
Mr. Frederick Moore one Thursday. On Monday 
they were in. 

Mr. Moore himself, unfortunately, is not in. He 
is on the loose, very much on the loose, doing con- 
siderable damage to the reputation of the Times, 
the credulity of its readers and the friendship of 
the Chinese people. 


The Modest Coal Strike 


AS the soft coal industry been suddenly re- 
formed? From the reception of the news 
that another strike is on, one might infer so. How 
strange and far away the report sounds! It just 
manages to alight softly on the second or third page 
of the papers. Nobody is discussing coal. Public 
bodies are not drawing up resolutions. Governors 
are not being appealed to. There is no demand for 
legislation. Commissions of inquiry are not being 
appointed. As far as popular interest is concerned, 
the coal strike, the coal industry and its problems, 
are as dull as an outworn fashion. 

Just one change from the old order has brought 
about this novel situation. There is plenty of coal. 
Prices are not rising. Whatever else may be going 
on in the industry apparently does not intrigue the 
nation. As long as the consumer's immediate need 
is served, there is no coal problem. There are two 
groups of persons who now have a right to say, “I 
told you so.”” One consists of the union men, who 
used to be bitterly attacked because their strikes 
caused inconvenience to the public, and who an- 
swered that if their strikes did not inconvenience the 
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public, their grievances would not receive the slight- 
est attention. The other consists of the non-union 
operators, who always replied to the plaints of the 
consumer, that if only they were let alone and the 
power of the union sufficiently diminished, the buyer 
of coal would have nothing to fear from a strike. 
That is just what has happened. No regulation has 
been applied to the industry. The present Repub- 
lican administration has ignored all the recommen- 
dations of the Coal Commission appointed by the 
past Republican administration. The unionized 
fields now cover somewhat less than 40 percent of 
the total production. There is, therefore, plenty 
of coal. The consumer, therefore, does not com- 
plain. The miners’ grievances, therefore, attract no 
attention. 

It does not follow, however, that there is no coal 
problem of general importance. Nor does it fol- 
low, even, that the consumer will never again be 
inconvenienced in his immediate interest. 

Let us look, first, at the plight of the miners. 
About 150,000 men are on strike. They, with their 
families, form an important part of the nation. 
The people immediately concerned would fill half 
a dozen Yale Bowls. They would several times out- 
number the United States army. The economic 
weakness of their protest does not consist in the 
fact that they are few, but that they are overbal- 
anced by the 400,000 or more still at work. These 
men have been, for years, subject to severe unem- 
ployment. The terms on which they might now 
end the strike would reduce their daily earnings at 
once by nearly a third, and would offer no assur- 
ance of employment for a larger number of days. 
The best that is offered them is a chance to bear 
the losses of cut-throat competition in an over- 
developed industry. The goal that might be 
reached by acceding to the operators’ demands is 
the easier survival of those mines paying the low- 
est wages. The loss which the strikers have to risk 
by not acceding is precisely the same as what they 
have to gain by acceding, plus the possible loss of 
any union control whatever. This is a desperate 
prospect, and the fact that so many have to face it 
is surely not without consequences for our social and 
economic order as a whole. 

Nor is the plight of the workers in the non-union 
mines any better. Some of them, to be sure, have 
more employment, but their wage rates are the same 
as were paid in 1917 or before, when adjustments 
had not been made to equal the wartime rise in the 
cost of living. Many of them live, moreover, under 
as complete an industrial autocracy as the world has 
ever seen. Not only do they lack the ordinary pro- 
tections afforded by the union, such as safeguards 
against petty tyranny and prejudice in discharge, and 
check-weighmen to see that they are not cheated on 
tonnage. They must trade in company stores, buy 
company supplies for their work, live in company 
houses, walk on company streets, and do pretty 
much without local self-government in any form. 
They must, in order to gain employment, sign con- 
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tracts not to join the union. These contracts not 
only mean automatic discharge for any activity look- 
ing toward organization, but are made the legal 
basis for injunctions preventing the union from send- 
ing in organizers or other help. Company gunmen 
are appointed deputy sheriffs. The company can 
and does by force keep off its property—i. e., the 
towns where the miners work and live—anyone 
suspected of union sympathies. Thus the non-union 
miners, who are not on strike, cannot be said to 
accept existing conditions of their own free will. 
They have never fairly been offered the choice of 
joining the union or remaining out of it. Their 
choice is between working under non-union condi- 
tions or not having a job, and it must be individually 
made. The predicament of the non-union miner is 
of even more public concern than that of the union 
miner, because it involves the loss not only of eco- 
nomic status, but of civil independence. 

It should be noticed that the state, which is sup- 
posed not to be “interfering’’ in the industry be- 
cause it does nothing to protect the economic in- 
terests of the miners and the consumers, does, as a 
matter of fact, interfere effectively, through injunc- 
tions and deputies, to protect the non-union em- 
ployers, thus keeping a large section of the industry 
unorganized, and making virtually certain that com- 
petition will be carried on at the expense of the 
workers. 

It is inconceivable that the situation of the miners, 
union and non-union, can continue indefinitely with- 
out causing trouble, trouble which may affect all of 
us. One easily recognizable possibility i is that the 
non-union men will some time, in spite of all dif_i- 
culties, revolt, and, by striking, bring another short- 
age to the consumer, if, indeed, they do nothing 
more serious. 

The public is menaced by the unfavorable status 
of the miners. It suffers also from the industrial 
waste caused by the presence of idle men and excess 
capital in the industry. And it sufters from the care- 
less and wasteful exploitation of the coal resources 
in the ground—the result of a primitive technique 
which overdevelopment and severe competition do 
little to discourage. 

Anyone who looks an inch beneath the surface 
must see that the application of the non-union oper- 
ators’ specific has not solved the coal problem—the 
disease has simply lost its outer symptom for a 
period, to burrow inside. And the weakness of the 
union strategy has so far been that it has had noth- 
ing to offer which could prevent the arrival of the 
present desperate situation of the miners. The 
United Mine Workers have, to be sure, consistently 
demanded the unionization of the entire industry, 
so that competition could rest on a basis of sta- 
bilized and fair wages. And they have protested 
against the practices of the non-union operators 
which place such heavy obstacles in the way of or- 
ganization. In both respects they have been right. 
Unfortunately, however, their acts have not been 
such as to effectuate their demands. Quite the con- 
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trary. Mr. Lewis’ economic philosophy has been 
little more advanced than that of the non-union 
operators, while his economic shrewdness is ap- 
parently considerably inferior to theirs. He, too, 
wants no outside “interference” with the industry. 
He, too, has believed that competition and the “lay 
of supply and demand” will reduce overdevelop- 
ment by eliminating the surplus producers. Stand- 
ing squarely on this acceptance of competition, he 
has left most of the competitive advantages with his 
opponents, by insisting on a higher wage scale in the 
union fields, without doing anything to reduce their 
costs. The elimination has, therefore, consisted 
largely of union production. In justice to the union 
operators, it must be said that their present demand 
for a “competing wage’’ is the logical outcome o} 
Mr. Lewis’ own premises. 

In the recent negotiations, a new note was struck 
by the union offer of codperation to reduce costs ani! 
to attempt the removal of other difficulties of th: 
unionized mines. The offer may be simply a bar- 
gaining gesture, but if it is made with sincerity and 
understanding it ought to be seriously considered. 
Perhaps it comes too late; it should have been mace 
at least two or three years ago. Yet, even now, it 
might help, if coupled with a more vigorous attempt 
to extend the organization. Certainly there is little 
hope for the industry in a victory by the operators, 
the extension of the open shop and the further de- 
pression of wages. 

In the end, whatever else is done, it will become 
apparent that competition is not what the industry 
needs. Competition cannot permanently reduce 
overproduction. It cannot eliminate the inefficient 
mines—rather it enables the inefficient mines to con- 
tinue in existence by wasteful exploitation of natural 
and human resources. Conscious control of the in- 
dustry must, some time, be resorted to. This may 
be applied by large corporations; it may be applicd 
by the government; it may be a mixture of the two. 
If it comes in the wrong way, it may eliminate the 
union altogether, but, without it, the union is help- 
less—as are many of the operators. We can only 
hope that appreciation of the need for a funda- 
mental remedy will not wait until the disease of 
competition has well-nigh killed the patient. 
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How Far Must We Protect Our 


Citizens 


N all the discussions in connection with the rela- 
tions of the United States to Mexico, 
and in the controversies of the State De- 

partment with other countries on behalf of Amer- 
ican citizens, it has been taken for granted that the 
United States was under a primary and immediate 
duty, legal and moral, to protect its citizens abroad. 
The privilege of protecting citizens abroad, and ob- 
taining for them what may be called international 
due process of law, is indeed a doctrine of interna- 
tional law. It represents one of the most primitive 
institutions of organized society, the theory that, 
when an individual member of the clan is injured, 
the whole clan is injured, and must proceed to de- 
fend him and redress the wrong. 

The question arises whether this primitive doc- 
trine is today the most practical, since it ultimately 
means that, whenever a citizen is injured abroad, 
under standards of international law not always 
equitably or legally applied, the whole nation of 
which he is a citizen may find itself in war or diplo- 
matic hostility. All the people are insurers with 
their lives and property against injury to a single 
citizen. The expense and damage thus incurred 
by the people as a whole may be utterly dispropor- 
tionate to any injury sustained by the citizen. With 
the constantly growing integration of the world, the 
increasing amount of investments abroad, now more 
precarious than for a long time, a constant menace 
of war hovers over nations having citizens abroad 
or large investments on the part of aliens. Is it 
essential that peaceful citizens of both countries 
must be thus continuously subject to the danger of 
war? 


The problem will be made clearer by an apprecia- 
tion of the existing law and practice. It may be 
assumed that international law represents an ascer- 
tainable standard of conduct to which every state 
must conform, and that a foreign investor or prop- 
erty-owner is entitled to demand the protection of 
that law, whenever it is violated to his disadvantage. 
The means of assuring such protection are, in theory 
and law, though not always in actual practice, subject 
to certain rules. The state in which the investment 
is made is not deemed to be deprived of its normal 
governmental powers, of its right to legislate and 
to exercise its police power for the common welfare. 
Contrary to a common conception, ‘no guaranty 
against impairment goes with the investment. And 
again, not only is the foreigner required to exhaust 
his local remedies before diplomatic interposition 
becomes proper, but interposition itself is, in theory, 
limited to peaceful forms, diplomacy, arbitration 


Abroad? 


and mediation, if necessary. Immediate violence or 
armed force to protect property abroad is not a part 
of international due process of law. On this conti- 
nent, particularly, it has been ruled out by the Pan- 
American conventions of 1901 and 1910. To the 
latter convention, still in force, both Mexico and 
the United States are parties. It reads: 


The High Contracting Parties agree to submit to ar- 
bitration all claims for pecuniary loss or damage which 
may be presented by their respective citizens and which 
can not be amicably adjusted through diplomatic chan- 
nels, when such claims are of sufficient importance to 
warrant the expense of arbitration. The decision shall 
be rendered in accordance with the princinles of inter- 
national law. 


In actual practice, the system works with the ut- 
most uncertainty, and politics, rather than law, is 
likely often to be the determining factor in the case; 
for the outcome will depend perhaps less on a rule 
of law than on the political strength or weakness of 
the complaining or defendant state, and the politica! 
relations between the two. Thus the foreigner, 
member of a strong state, may obtain advantages 
beyond the reach of the member of a weak state. 
The individual is thus left in a precarious position, 
the plaything of politics, the victim of chance, 
whereas law, which in this field is usually readily 
ascertainable, should control the conduct and lega! 
relations of all three parties concerned, the indi- 
vidual, the complaining state, and the defendant 
state. 


Let us look at the situation as it now exists. A 
foreigner complains that the Mexican government 
has injured him in violation of international law. 
Assume that he has exhausted his remedies in the 
Mexican courts. He complains to his Foreign 
Ofhce. Whether he will obtain redress will proba- 
bly depend on the strength of the clan (state) he 
belongs to. Assuming it to be a strong clan, lik« 
the United States, the Secretary of State will decide, 
in his own discretion, whether the individual’s com- 
plaint should be espoused by the nation. The victim 
of the injury has no legal right to secure interposi- 
tion. Whether the Foreign Office will espouse his 
claim, assuming that the Secretary believes it to be 
a proper one, will largely depend upon the strength 
of the claimant's nation, its general political rela- 
tions with the defendant state, home politics, and 
numerous other considerations. If the claimants 
are numerous or influential, they are likely to exert 
political pressure to have their claims espoused. 
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Policy and politics, therefore, rather than law, con- 
trol the question of diplomatic interposition. More- 
over, the Foreign Office must often act on ex parte 
evidence, and is without any judicial machinery to 
investigate all phases of the matter. Having 
espoused the claim, it often assumes positions from 
which it later finds it dificult to withdraw, and thus 
commits the nation to its unfortunate ex parte de- 
cision. Finally, if it does espouse the claim, it does 
so on the advice of its law officers, who may be 
quite wrong. In insisting under such circumstances 
upon the alleged rights of its citizens, as against the 
denial by a defendant country of any violation of 
international law, the complaining country makes 
itself plaintiff, judge and sheriff in its own cause. 
This can hardly be called a highly civilized system, 
or one calculated to promote the peace. 

Take the position of the defendant government. 
Often too weak to resist, it may yield to the pressure 
of a strong claimant government, supporting a claim 
intrinsically unjust. Such defendant governments, 
if weak, have never succeeded in obtaining admis- 
sion of their contention that the decisions of their 
municipal courts are final. Under such circum- 
stances, interposition and-intervention take place on 
the fiat of the complaining state determining for 
itself the law of the case. The resort to arbitration, 
instead of being regarded as a part of due process, 
is deemed a matter of expediency only. The sug- 
gestion recently made: that intervention becomes 
proper and arbitration may be rejected if the de- 
fendant state seems (to the complaining state) un- 
likely to be able to pay any judgment or award 
found against it, is not warranted by anything to be 
found in international law, but is an indication of 
the easy rationalization of force. A poor country, 
under the idea thus suggested, is to be invaded and 
controlled whenever a strong state charges it with 
violation of international law. It may not exercise 
normal legislative powers except with the consent 
of foreign states, and, worst of all, it may not even 
invoke arbitration, for it may be deemed financially 
unable to pay awards. On the other hand, a strong 
defendant state may violate international law and 
the legal rights of a foreigner, member of a weak 
state, with impunity. Imagine what would happen 
if a Latin-American state perpetrated a Chemical 
Foundation transaction against, say, British or 
American citizens. International law and peace are 
both impaired by methods in which violence is the 


ullima ratio. 


It has been suggested that the divorce of pe- 
cuniary claims from politics and the substitution of 
law for force could be easily achieved by the 
obligatory submission of such legal disputes between 
nations to an international court. By the Pan- 
American conventions on pecuniary claims, this is 
indeed the agreed rule on the American continent. 
Under such a system, the claimant would not de- 
pend for his rights upon the accident of nationality, 
the plaintiff state would be relieved from the pres- 
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sure of politics and the continuous danger of war, 
and the defendant state could rely on law, instead 
of force, for the determination of its rights. 
Logical and sensible as this may seem, the fact is 
that the larger nations of the world have been un- 
willing, up to this time, except in the Pan-American 
convention, to accept the obligatory jurisdiction of 
any court over these purely legal disputes. Article 
36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice provides for such obligatory juris- 
diction, but the strong nations are unwilling to com- 
mit themselves unreservedly to the judicial solution 
of legal issues. They prefer to rely on force, when 
the occasion seems to them to require it. Only the 
insistence of the people who ultimately pay the pric: 
of force will induce these nations to adopt mor: 
civilized practices. 

But is not the system of diplomatic protection, as 
now practised, a source of constant danger? Can 
any qualifications be placed upon it that would | 
likely to command general support? I offer the fo! 
lowing suggestions. Unless the foreigner and tly 
defendant state, who are the parties primarily con 
cerned, are given some other forum than the po- 
litical, they are not likely to be willing or able to 
abandon the existing practice. Nor will the plain- 
tiff state leave its citizen without redress unless some 
other way of affording him the protection of inter- 
national law is found. While there is some opinion 
that the citizen abroad takes his chances in going into 
a foreign country, and should accept the law and thy 
local system of justice as he finds them, this doctrine 
has not commanded assent from strong states. T! 
view has not prevailed, because it involves a possib! 
violation of international due process of law whic! 
every foreigner is entitled to claim. At present, hc 
can invoke international law, if denied him in the 
country of residence, only by the interposition of his 
whole clan, under conditions that may permit poll- 
tics and force to be the determining factors. 


But if the foreigner were given an opportunit) 
to invoke international due process of law, not in 
the local courts exclusively, but in an internationa! 
court, it would be unnecessary for his Foreign Office 
and his fellow citizens to become the insurers of due 
process of law in his behalf. An analogy from ad- 
ministrative law comes readily to mind. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, and into the school of natura! 
law of the eighteenth century, the doctrine of re- 
sistance to unlawful acts of state was a principle of 
political theory. It was abandoned only when states 
created administrative or judicial tribunals in which 
they submitted to judicial determination the legality 
of their own acts. If states having a large popula- 
tion of foreigners would consent to be sued before 
an international court by the individual foreigner 
dissatisfied by the local decision and claiming a vio- 
lation of international due process of law, it would 
be unnecessary for his fellow citizens to espouse his 
claim, acting on ex parte evidence and ex parle 
views of his rights. The defendant state would a!so 
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be assured of the application of law rather than 
force. 

Some states, including the United States, are still 
unwilling to be sued generally even in their own 
courts, let alone in international courts; but the fact 
that most of the civilized states now do permit such 
local suits would make the proposal no great novelty. 
The South American and European states, for the 
most part, permit themselves to be sued at the behest 
of an individual. If they could escape the burden 
of diplomatic interposition or armed intervention 
because of the alleged violation of an alien’s rights 
as determined, not by an impartial tribunal, but by 
the Foreign Office of the complaining alien, they 
might be willing to permit themselves to be sued 
before an international court by the complaining in- 
dividual. To what extent the complaining state 
should dissociate itself from the complaint, I will 
not undertake now to suggest. Perhaps it should 
aid him in his suit, if it considers the case meritori- 
ous, by paying some, or if necessary, all, of the ex- 
penses; perhaps it should take an interest in having 


Sapiro, the 


IRE-EATING “Jim” Reed of Missouri; 

Henry Ford, the world’s richest man; a stake 

of one million dollars: these are the chief 
elements involved in the drama now being enacted in 
the Federal Court in Detroit. That is, these would 
be the chief and sufficient components for a front- 
page drama, if it were not for the fact that Aaron 
Sapiro, the litigant, sits daily in that same court- 
room. 

As a personality, there is nothing inherently 
striking or dramatic about Henry Ford; stripped 
of his achievement and its projection in the minds 
of people, he would, as a matter of fact, be re- 
garded as a plain if not a dull man. Sapiro, on the 
other hand, exudes dramatic qualities; he is a flashy, 
theatrical personality in any setting. Newspaper 
reporters, always quick to discover the focus of in- 
terest, soon learned that Sapiro possessed the ca- 
pacity to make of this trial a reporting event, even if 
Henry Ford remained off the stage. 

Ten years ago, Aaron Sapiro was known only to 
a small group in California. His name was fre- 
quently associated with that of Harris Weinstock, 
state market director, and G. Harold Powell, gen- 
eral manager of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. As a young lawyer, he interested himself 
in the legal aspects of codperative marketing. The 
so-called “California Plan” for pooling agricul- 


tural products had succeeded with citrus fruits, and 
was gradually being extended to other commodities. 
The plan involved a new legalistic principle: each 
grower who became a part of the pool was required 
to sign a legal contract binding him to deliver all 
of his product to the codperative selling agency for 
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any award or judgment in his favor executed, 
though this, if experience is any guide, will rarely 
prove necessary. 

Such a system as here proposed is practical, tor 
it was adopted in the draft of the International 
Prize Court at the Second Hague Conference, and 
before the Central American Court of Justic 
established in 1907. It would assure the injured 
foreigner of the protection of law, would relieve thx 
complaining state and its citizens of the dangers of 
mixing politics, force, and law upon ex parte de- 
terminations, and would relieve the defendant stat 
of the political pressure of diplomatic pecuniary 
claims, notably unjust ones. It would help to re- 
move the shadow of war from essentially commer- 
cial relations. It would weaken somewhat the reign 
of force, and proportionately strengthen the reign 
of law in international relations. The present sy: 
tem furnishes a constant factor making for war; t! 
fact, with the manifest promotion of justice in- 
volved, should induce some support for _ its 
modification. Epwin M. Borcnarp. 


Spectacular 


a specified number of years. Any movement which 
proceeds from a legal base presents opportunities 
for lawyers, but one must grant that Aaron Sapiro 
exhibited unusual foresight as well as insight to hid 
in this fact the possibility for a spectacular career. 
In 1919, when Sapiro and Coykendall reorganized 
the California Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., 
this particular form of coéperative organization was 
still called the “California Plan”; in 1923, it was 
generally spoken of as the “S — Plan.” Between 
the years 1919 and 1925, Sapiro rose from the 
status of a lawyer scarcely known outside his state 
to a position of national dominance in the sphere ot 
agriculture. 

Those were weird, hectic years for the American 
farmer. Post-war deflation had set in; prices tor 
everything the farmer had to sell dropped, while 
prices for things he had to buy remained high. The 
short period of wartime prosperity had raised false 
hopes—hopes which turned quickly to bitterness. 
Everywhere the farmers were angry. They were 
not certain regarding the proper targets for their 
anger, but they were unmistakably angry. An< 
those were the years which spelled opportunity for 
Sapiro—this young Lochinvar who came out of the 
West to crusade for the farmer who had been struck 
so foul a blow. Back and forth across the continent 
he rode, organizing the cotton growers of .Texas, 
the tobacco growers of the Carolinas, the potato 
growers of Maine, the wheat growers of Saskatche- 
wan. He spoke before huge gatherings of farm- 
ers, before audiences of business men and bankers, 
before state legislatures. If the laws of a particular 
state were not amenable to the “Sapiro Plan,” he 
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promptly proceeded to have new laws enacted. In 
everything he succeeded—even in enlisting the right 
enemies. Threats were made against him, im- 
plying that his thrusts were striking home; conse- 
quently, his prestige grew among the farmers. in- 
credible achievements followed in his wake. Over 
fifty-ive thousand burley tobacco growers were en- 
listed within six months; seventy-five thousand 
bright leaf growers in Virginia and the Carolinas 
formed a pool; thirty-four thousand contracts were 
signed in Oklahoma. Coéperative marketing became 
a sort of gospel to the farmers, particularly in the 
southern states, with Sapiro as its fiery apostle. He 
soon had offices in Chicago, New York, Dallas and 
San Francisco, for, once a codperative association 
was organized, Sapiro became its attorney. 


Sapiro’s performance, so hastily sketched above, 
represents the most spectacular event in American 
agriculture since the days of Populism. It was pe- 
culiarly a personal achievement. In the first place, 
Aaron Sapiro is a Jew, and the first Jew to rise to 
agrarian leadership in the United States. (David 
Lubin, the promoter of the Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, receives posthumous applause, but he was 
not accepted as a leader during his lifetime.) He 
won his most pronounced following in the South, 
where Jews are presumably less acceptable than in 
other regions. He had no advisers, and his assist- 
ants were, for the most part, imitators who basked 
in the reflection of his glory and did his bidding. 
Opposition from those whom he regarded as the 
farmers’ enemies stirred him into inspired action. 
Opposition from within irritated and angered him; 
those who worked with him soon learned to piay 
the role of followers, not collaborators. Many con- 
ferences were conducted under his auspices, but little 
conferring was undertaken; Sapiro knew what he 
wanted and got it, by methods which were quick 
and authoritative. His followers and his antagon- 
ists stood in awe of his powers. 

And then—his star began to wane. Being the 
kind of person he is, it was to be expected that fail- 
ure, from whatever source it might come, would be 
attributed to malevolence on the part of someone 
else. But what sort of person is he? Certainly it 
is not enough to say that he is a Jew with ex- 
traordinary forensic or oratorical capacities. He is 
that, of course. I have seen an audience of farmers 
sit and stand enthralled, listening to his words for 
two hours at a stretch, and then, at the close, throw 
their hats into the air in ecstasy. I have seen him 
address a group of stolid Gloucester fishermen in a 
dingy union hall on a dreary, cold afternoon, and 
I have seen something like the light of religious 
fervor come into their eyes. In fact, I do not think 
that this country contains his equal for sheer ability 
to influence crowd behavior. But, curiously, he does 
not appear to use crowd methods; his obvious 
appeal is always to reason. 

There is a powerful emotional content in his 
method. He dramatizes himself, even in reciting 
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the homely events of a marketing situation. Tis 
words are simple, and his sentences are uniformly 
assertions. Everything he says seems to be a fact, 
not merely a simple fact, but a fact backed by suth- 
cient and weighty evidence, an assured certainty. In 
committee meetings, he frequently sits removed and 
silent until the cue is struck, whereupon he proceeds, 
not to clarify or explain, but to convince, to per- 
suade. He speaks to a committee of five with the 
same tempo and the same method found success/u! 
in swaying a crowd of five thousand. And he knows 
how to take cues. 

Murmurs of criticism arose at one of his confer- 
ences in Washington; the Sapiro adherents were no: 
supporting the McNary-Haugen Bill, whereas man, 
farm leaders were. The conference ended with » 
banquet; all were seated save Sapiro and his guest 
and when he made his entry it was as perfect! 
timed as if the occasion had been rehearsed. Sapir) 
was the recipient of the applause he needed at the 
moment. 

One of the press reports of the present trial in 
Detroit reads, “The courtroom tableau took | 
color when Mr. Sapiro came actively into the p 
ture for the first time.” And this inspired bit con- 
cerning Mrs. Sapiro follows: “And on the far side 
in front, the pretty dark-haired woman also watched 
the young man reading, and there was more glow 
in her eyes, for they were lighted by other fires.” 
A person who can create effects of this caliber in a 
libel suit possesses something which is bound to force 
him out of the chorus to the center of the stage. 

Aaron Sapiro, as is now well known, was reared 
in an orphanage. He studied to become a rabbi, 
but changed instead to the law. These two sets 0! 
facts may explain much or little. Some peop! 
attach primary importancee to the orphan-rabbi-law- 
yer sequence. Here, at least, is a pattern whi 
does not clash with our mother-home-heaven-suc- 
cess psychology. ‘Those who attempt to explain 
Sapiro turn conveniently to the Freudian catalogue: 
he is, for example, motivated by a messiah-complex. 
Closer observation of his behavior leads to the con- 
clusion that his messianic urges are always under 
control. He would often persist in telling farmers 
that he received nothing for organizing their 
coéperatives, and this was true, but when these same 
organizations later needed legal advice, he charged 
ample fees. The earnings of his firm, from farm- 
ers’ organizations, have amounted, according to his 
own admission, to something like a million dollars. 
In the present trial it will be observed that he is 
suing Henry Ford for libel; the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, Mr. Ford’s medium of expression, pub- 
lished articles which Mr. Sapiro believes to have 
been detrimental to his career; he also believes that 
these articles have somehow done injury to the 
Jewish people. Now, Sapiro is, no doubt, gen- 
uinely concerned over the status and prestige 0! 
Jews in general, but it will be noted that he is asking 
Mr. Ford to pay him one million dollars in dam- 
ages. The savior-impulse plays an important part 
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in Sapiro’s career, but it is adequately checked by 
powerful ego-impulses which furnish more fruitful 
explanations of his leadership. His make-up is 
Disraelian. 


Indeed, something of that inner conflict which is 
characteristic of American life must be in Sapiro. 
His external nervousness is easily mistaken for boy- 
ish enthusiasm; underneath, one feels sure that a 
much more intense agitation goes on, which the 
smile and the air of assurance serve to conceal. 
Mixed with his sentiment, his softness, is something 
which at times glares with a terrible hardness. His 
sociability in a crowd stands in marked contrast to 
his psychic isolation in the presence of two or three. 
His humor is never whimsical or funny, and his seri- 
ousness is always over-serious. After listening to 
his interpretation of the codperative movement, a 
group of New York radicals hailed him as the 
leader who might bring the farmers into their fold; 
shortly after, one of the “success” magazines 
printed a sketch of Sapiro. In the dinner scene de- 
scribed, Sapiro said to the chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion: “Yes, Judge Gary, we have become prosper- 
ous by taking a leaf from your own note-book.”’ 

Leaders who cannot tolerate opposition ulti- 
mately supply their own. What is denied in the 
world of external relations afirms itself from 
within. The commodity codperative associations 
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which Sapiro organized so spectacularly might have 
succeeded more generally if malicious and fallacious 
counter-propaganda could have been avoided, but 
their success would have demanded evolving adjust- 
ments to human nature, the social process and a 
world of conflict. One kind of conflict might have 
furnished them with a living principle, namely, ex- 
perimental conflict arising from inner and valid 
criticisms. But this is precisely the kind of conflict 
which Sapiro’s personality does not permit itself — 
and his personality dominated the movement. Lack- 
ing this inner ferment, opposition was continuously 
centered upon the enemies from without; in the 
meantime, suppressed inner differences, disatiections, 
and doubtful practices led toward disintegration. 

Much of the work which Sapiro did for bewil- 
dered farmers was well done and will not need to be 
done again; co6perative marketing as a principle has 
won its way, and Sapiro did more to that end than 
any other single individual. His achievement was 
both spectacular and momentous. Nor need his 
friends be concerned over Sapiro’s future career 
as a lawyer; he lost his side of the recent Miller- 
Daugherty case, but he made a pronounced impres- 
sion as a defensive strategist. One can only hepe 
that, if he ever again turns his prodigious talents in 
the direction of social organization, he will have 
learned to resolve an integrative method with his 
apparent integrity of purpose. 

E. C. LiInpeMaN. 


The Campus Martial 


HE chronicle recorded below has no signifi- 

cance in itself. It can, no doubt, be dupli- 

cated on any of a dozen campuses where a 
small knot of students is idealistic and (to use the 
most damning epithet authority can apply) radical. 
It is recorded for two purposes: that the enfants 
perdus of campuses yet to awaken may be under 
no illusion as to what they will face; and in the 
hope that the voters who own a share in the State 
Universities will not forever leave student idealists 
to go to the lions alone. 


A few days after the opening of the University 
of X, a student drifted into the University 
Y. M. C. A. office and asked casually, “How can 
a fellow get out of military training?” I replied—- 
also casually—‘‘The only way I know is to be a con- 
scientious objector,” and handed him a copy of the 
Longstreet pamphlet. A few days later I was 
called urgently by the major: Had I given a pam- 
phlet to a student? Was I giving out these pam- 
phlets promiscuously? If so, my office was simply 
working against his. . . . My next call was from 
the president, who had the pamphlet on his desk. 
Questions like the major’s. / said that I was not 
giving out the pamphlets promiscuously and he that, 





though he would protect any University department 
in freedom of speech, he would regard as unfair 
an attack on military training by inciting stu- 
dents. 


The second semester. Another student. He had 
already run his gauntlet and had come merely for 
sympathy. First, the major. They had had a long 
argument. “What church do you belong to?” asked 
the major.—*Baptist.”—‘‘Why then, you can’t be a 
conscientious objector because that isn’t in the 
Baptist creed!”—Finally the major said, “If you 
get excused you won't mind a little publicity, will 
you? When we publish the list of cadet officers, 
honors, etc., of course we might have to publish 
your name as the only conscientious objector.” — 
“No indeed,” said the boy, “publish anything you 
like.”—“Oh,” replied the major, crawling down, 
“we wouldn’t really do that!” ... Next, to Dean A, 
a very respectable member of the Methodist Church. 
He looked patronizingly at the boy, just through his 
two hours with the thumbscrews. “You ought to 
take military drill for your own good,” he said. 
“It would put some iron into you”... Finally, a 
written petition to the Committee on Military 
Training, consisting of the same mar, fhe same 
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dean and one faculty man. Refused, of course. I 
said I thought he had no appeal from the commit- 
tee but it would do no harm to try the president. 
Tie did and was excused. All honor to a broad- 
minded president, but how many boys would have 
lasted till they reached him? 


It was in February that a coincidence occurred. 
A senior (therefore through with compulsory drill 
for himself) said he was getting ready to do some- 
thing desperate about the war problem. I said I 
would hold his hat. The next day, by sheer chance, 
1 was asked if we could use Thomas Q. Harrison 
at X University. I at once passed the word on to 
the senior, saying in effect, “The Y. M. C. A. had 
better not handle this, but if you can use him, he is 
yours.”’ Now it happened that, on account of ill- 
ness, Harrison never came, and the press notices 
were stopped just in time, but the student daily pub- 
lished an obscure note stating that he had been com- 
ing. . . . Again a call from the major: Was the 
paper correct in stating that Harrison had been 
coming? Under the Y. M. C. A.? If so, he in- 
tended to protest to the National Committee, for 
he was a Y man himself and he wouldn't stand for 
their sending out such a fellow as this Harrison—a 
dangerous radical, etc., etc. 

Frankly tired of this censorship, I wrote the 
major a letter, in which I said two main things: (1) 
Harrison had not been coming under the Y. M. 
C. A. but if he had been, I would regard sponsor- 
ing him as quite within our rights and interference 
as unjustified. (2) In view of the several flurries 
that had occurred, I wished to remove myself per- 
sonally from under suspicion and would therefore 
say outright what my position on war was: I was 
perfectly willing to die for my country, but I would 
refuse to shoot Mexicans for the oil barons. This 
letter I held unmailed, on the advice of the senior, 
who thought it too radical! (There’s an ironical 
bit for the Youth Movement. ) 

Meanwhile, the senior had collected a small 
group, calling themselves the Optional Military 
Training League. Among them were the editor 
and business manager of the student magazine, an 
ex-wrestling captain who was also an honor society 
man, and a University debater—not all sissies and 
imbeciles, in other words. But thus far, owing to an 
understanding at the office of the student daily that 
military training was a forbidden subject, not the 
tiniest trickle of publicity had leaked out. The 
magazine, however, being under no such edict, was 
preparing an editorial that would make a major 
operation look like a pink tea. By another curious 
coincidence, Frederick J. Libby was due to speak 
that very week at the University Convocation. The 
only reason I was not censored again was that my 
original nomination of him had long since been lost 
sight of behind the Dean of Women (who ap- 
proved of him) and the Convocation Committee 
(who actually invited him.) Plenty of censoring 
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was done, but the president stood his ground. 

At this juncture, the O. M. T. L. wanted to invite 
Mr. Libby to lunch, but hesitated to embarrass him 
with the administration. Accordingly, they went 
frankly to the president and put their cards down. 
He answered them kindly and frankly: they were 
free to oppose training as much as they liked; there 
was no lid on the press; he himself favored the com- 
pulsory feature only upon one ground—that he be- 
lieved the corps would die without it. So the lid 
was off. Almost simultaneously the magazine came 
out, the daily announced the birth of the O. MI. 
T. L., and Mr. Libby after Convocation lunched 
with the League. Please note that by the time « 
this luncheon the League was already a sturdy in- 
fant. Furthermore, Mr. Libby’s address at Con- 
vocation was so moderate that the major himself 
was able to object to only one argument in it. Never- 
theless, a prominent paper at the capital, whi 
keeps a reserve officer on its staff (why and at whose 
instance?) stated along with a bundle of other mis. 
information that Frederick J. Libby had instigate! 
the formation of the O. M. T. L. at X Universit 
It can be said to its credit that when faced with the 
facts, this journal retracted, though condesceni- 
ingly; less can be said for Dean B. He is a war- 
time colonel and a prominent Legionaire, who 
stands proudly beside Stephen Decatur and the Chi- 
cago Tribune. He addressed a parent-teachers’ 
meeting a little later in the week. Precisely what he 
said is not known. He saw to that. The impres 
sion he left, as reported by those who heard him, 
was, in general content, almost identical with that of 
the city editorial. The students replied to the cc 
torial and drew a semi-tolerant pat on the back. [o 
the dean they could not even reply. 

A few days after this, occurred my last account- 
ing. A collection for the Student Friendship Fund 
was about to be arranged. As part of the publicity, 
the Y. M. C. A. put up in the gym a series of pos- 
ters—the first headed “War Can Be Prevented” 
and the second “Stronger than Treaties.” They were 
torn down, three days in succession. I initialed the 
next copies and in a few hours got my call—“What 
are these posters over here? Well, they 
didn’t say anything about the Friendship Fund. 
... | thought they were put up by H (the senior 
student) or B (the magazine editor).... No, none 
of our men tore them down.” But the rest stayed 
up! 
Then I mailed my letter. It resulted in an 
amicable conference. I will say for Major Z that 
he is a gentleman to the marrow, but of course we 
came out nowhere or (perhaps one should say) at 
Moscow; the letter he put to excellent use, as we 
shall see directly. 

Meanwhile, the League had started petitions 
among the students. The major countered with 4 
Defense League, readily organized out of cadet 
officers, past, present and hopeful. They circulated 
counter-petitions and they certainly did a good job. 
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They took them into the compulsory military train- 
ing classes, where they watched the freshmen and 
sophomores sign up; and into the fraternities of the 
cadet officers, where—Heaven help the non-con- 
formist! It was naturally not much trouble to get 
four hundred signatures, which quite served their 
purpose. The Optional League, while going on 
quietly with its petition, also started a faculty can- 
vass and the preparation of “Bulletin No. 1.’ The 
end of the school year overtook them; but they had 
interviewed a hundred and twenty-five faculty men 
and women, of whom about eighty were pro- 
optional; they had printed their bulletin; and they 
had produced a second knife-edged editorial in the 
magazine. They have, of course, only begun. . 

So far as I recall, the only public expression of ap- 
proval that this brave little group ever received 
came from the local Federation of Labor. 


Later, one other student—a member of the Y 
cabinet, a freshman and (mirabile dictu) a frater- 
nity man—got excused on conscientious grounds. 
He had to run exactly the same gauntlet as the 
earlier one, except that the Methodist dean’s remark 
to him was, “You'd better put your conscience in 
your pocket.” 


The last episode of the year revolved about my 
letter. The major, it transpired, had turned that 
over to Dean B, who (luckily) still had several 
more public speeches to make. During one (or 
more) of them, he read parts of the letter, drawing 
the moral that the Y. M. C. A. of X. U. and, for 
that matter, the National Y. M. C. A., was tainted 
with disloyalty and pacifism. I was engaged at the 
time in a financial canvass among alumni, several of 
whom refused gifts on this account; one twanged 
the old Moscow chord again. . . . Now that same 
month another dean—call him C—was elected to 
the Advisory Board of the Y. M. C. A. Soon after, 
owing to financial and personal reasons of long 
growth, and having no connection whatever with the 
military issue, I resigned. In accepting my resigna- 
tion (which was quite the correct thing to do) this 
dean made an unexpected anda heated speech: the 
next secretary must (1) be loyal to his government 
and (2) not invite Negroes to dinner. (The juxt- 
aposition of the issues is his, not mine!) He then 
nominated Dean B for membership on the Board, 
and he was elected. . . . These two men will now be 
among the official advisors of idealistic Christian 
youth at X University. 

Let me repeat that the incidents of this chronicle 
at one of our smaller State Universities are trivial 
in themselves, but the cumulative force of deans, 
major, student goose-steppers and “faithful alumni” 
—one can only hope that it will some day be 
sensed as painfully by the voters of X as it was 
sensed by the enfants perdus of the University 
of X. 

RAYMOND P. CurRIER. 
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Mr. Coolidge 


I 


As his portrait might be done by Philip Guedalla, in a 
wolume to be called—shall we say?—‘‘Sons of the H orld 
W ar.” 

OLITICS makes strange bedfellows. It is possible 
that this aphorism sustained the heart of a slightly be- 
wildered but decorous governor, when he feund himself in 
volved in a mariage de convenance with the urbane and 
} 


handsome Senator from Ohio. Six months before, a per 


spiring group of policemen in Boston had belligerently de- 
manded a wage in keeping with a rising dignity and a ris 
ing cost of living. Someone pleaded for troops, state 
troops, invincible troops, and the governor, deeply convinced 
of the sanctity of peace and property, acquiesced. Betore 
the tumult and the shouting died, a horde of collarless pol 

ticians, equally devoid of peace or property, united in vest 
ing Calvin Coolidge with the vice-presidential dignity. 
Nothing was asked of him but decorum and silence, and of 
these he was able abundantly to give. Once more he ac- 
quiesced, 

But his leader was less robust than his presidential frame 
would have indicated. One midnight, a rural father, stut 
tering with pride, administered an oath to a slightly less 
rural son, who, with a commendable, though unaffected, 
modesty, declared that he intended to follow the policies of 
the great, dead man. Decorum could do no less. It was 
an unpleasing problem, however, that the dead, and hence 
great, President had followed a mild and urbane course, 
without any policies whatever. So that the new incumbent 
fell back, not unwillingly, upon the virtues of his ancestors. 
The slowly revolving mind, with a fortunate astuteness, 
fixed upon economy as a rock of ages; and Babbits in noisy 
offices acclaimed the wisdom of their President. <A trip to 
Chicago was toward. Some feverish reporter, newly ele- 
vated to the dignity of adviser, proclaimed to all the world 
the simplicity of this new Cincinnatus, who condescended 
to imbibe his matutinal coffee in the same smoke-polluted 
atmosphere as honeymooners from Buffalo and millinery 
buyers from St. Louis. His decorum was never shattered, 
and his silence might be due, not to confusion, but to a 
solomonic sagacity. The American people, concealing a 
large sentimentality under an incisive boisterousness, chose 
to believe the more agreeable alternative. In vast numbers, 
they voted Coolidge once more into office, and closed their 
eyes to his retreating chin. 


II 
Coolidge, the Man Nobody Understands—an editorial 


which could have been written (but wasn’t) by Bruce LB 
ton for the American Magazine. 


Why does nobody understand him? 

Because he is a simple man in a complicated age; a mod- 
est man in a blatant, brassy, braggadocio age; a silent man 
in a yelling, shricking, shouting age; a conservative, in an 
age when red Bolshevism disguises itself as liberalism, when 
hali-baked parlor reformers refer to themselves as the in- 
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telligentsia. In an age of spendthrifts, he has never ceased 
to talk economy. He is an honest man, in an age of boot- 
leggers. Who is left to understand him? 

Yet I might have called this article, “The Man Every- 
body Admires.” He is the sixth President to reach office 
through the death of his predecessor, but the second to be 
renominated on his own account. Unlike Roosevelt, he 
had little time, before renomination, to impress himself upon 
the country. Yet his majority was one of the largest 
in our history. An overwhelming percentage of those 
Americans who do not understand him, love and trust 
him. 

Why? 

They see in him, first, the ideal of every boy’s dream— 
the poor lad, of humble origin, practically self-educated— 
he is a graduate of Amherst—who rose by slow, steady, sure 
steps from city clerk to city councillor, from city councillor 
to city solicitor, member of General Court and mayor. He 
was lieutenant-governor before he was governor, as he was 
vice-president before he assumed the greater dignity. 

They love him because, although there are references to 
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his humor, they have never been authenticated. The 
American people want no clown in high office. The laborer 
who buys a Ford at five dollars down, the book-keeper who 
mortgages his home to buy a Dodge, the millionaire who 
manipulates the stock-market to buy a yacht, all love and 
trust the President who refused, because of the expense, to 
travel in a private car. 

They love him because he is changeless as the ages. 
Through all, he has kept the same immobile countenance, 
the same immobile mind, the same homely embarrassment 
when the limelight glares upon him. He has kept his sim- 
ple unquestioning faith in God, the American people and 
the high tariff. He clings to his friends until they are 
proven guilty, to his party, to his principles. 

This is the man nobody understands, and, without under- 
standing, loves. This is the man who has won elective 
office after office, who is our President and will be our next 
President and who, his task completed in silence as it was 
begun silently, will modestly and simply return to pitching 
hay, still beloved and still misunderstood. 

Rosauinp A. SCHWAB. 


Creatures 


The Little Fox 


That sidling creature is a little fox: 

Like other canine he is leashed and led: 

He goes upon the sidewalk ; houses tower ; 
Men trample; horses rear; he drags his leash. 


Did not I 
Once know a lad from Irrus, where they leave 
Mittens for foxes, where they invite 
A fox to a child’s christening, where they have 
Foxes as gossips to their boys and girls? 


Would that a lad from Irrus now was here 

To tell his gossip that a human creature 

Has heart for him, and fain would cover up 
His bowels of dread, and find some way to bring 
The rainy hills around him, the soft grass, 
Darkness of ragged hedges, and his earth— 

The black, damp earth under the roots of trees! 
That long-nosed skulker is a little fox: 

Would that a lad from Irrus now was here 
Where houses tower and where horses rear! 


The Jackdaw 


Aloof from his tribe 
On the elm tree’s top, 
A Jackdaw perched 

A hand’s reach up. 


Silent he sat 

On the branch, nor stirred, 
And I saw in him 

A changeling bird. 


Grass was worn 
Round pots and a pan, 


A flea-bitten horse, 
And a tilted van; 


Where tinker’s or gypsy’s 
Brats at play 

Made vagrant’s game of 
Some citizen’s way. 


I looked on the changeling 
Bird, beguiled : 
I saw a vagrant 
From the wild. 


The entail broken, 
What had he? 
The humor of one 
Out of his degree. 


The franchise of one 
Without kith or kind 
And also the pauper’s 
Single-mind. 


He flew; his flight 
Neither high nor wide, 
Was a vagabond’s 
To a seedsman’s stride. 


A dog on the ground 
Was rubbing for fleas; 
Rags were there— 

He fluttered to these. 


Held a bright rag up 
Like a flag of his own, 
And went and hid it 
Behind a stone. 
Papraic CoLuM. 
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Washington Notes 


N THE big wet newspapers of the East, a tremendous 

hullabaloo was raised last week over the reinstatement, 
as the active directing head of the governmental agencies 
charged with prohibition enforcement, of the more or less 
distinguished Major Haynes of Ohio, the well known Anti- 
Saloon League favorite. Nearly two years ago, he was 
towed out on a side track, and his triumphant return to 
power is the most striking evidence we have yet had of the 
when they choose to bear down—of 





dominating influence 
the League leaders at the White House. 

The wet press howled, all right, but to no real purpose. 
They had a splendid case, a genuine grievance, a chance to 
convict the Coolidge administration of almost unprecedented 
political subservience, and of extreme political cowardice 
practised at the expense of efficiency and in spite of the 
mortification caused to the responsible head of the depart- 
ment, against whose advice, desire and judgment the action 
was taken. The wet press had, in fact, the best chance it 
has had this year to make a real dent in the dry line-up. So 
did the valiant wet leaders, inside Congress and outside. 
But they did not utilize it. 

Why was the protest against Major Haynes, under whom 
prohibition enforcement had, two years before, almost com- 
For one thing, the 
wet leaders, Democratic and Republican, appear to be too 
thick in the head to grasp the real meaning of this sort of 
For another, the newspapers with Republican af- 


pletely broken down, so inefiective? 


politics. 
filiations and leanings—and that includes nine-tenths of 
them—are completely ham-strung and handicapped by 
the ridiculous state to which they have been reduced. 
Through three years they have held hard to the notion 
that there is, in this little man they have put in the presi- 
dency, real substance and strength; and now they are unable 
to fire a shot at him without danger of hitting themselves. 
It was thoroughly silly to criticize General Andrews for 
yielding to presidential pressure, and it was even sillier to 
froth at the mouth about the alleged wickedness of Wayne 
B. Wheeler. What, in heaven’s name, do they expect these 
gentlemen to do? 
throw up his job in disgust, and denounce the President of 
the United States for having double-crossed him? If Gen- 
eral Andrews did that—and he has had some provocation— 
the whole journalistic army would come down on him like 
several tons of bricks. How many of the wet leaders and 
the wet press would stand by the General if he launched an 
attack on Mr. Coolidge? The answer is, only those whose 
Democratic flavor is so pronounced that criticism of Cool- 
idge from them is invariably discounted and ineffective. 


Do they expect General Andrews to 


And as to Mr. Wheeler, where is the sense in attacking 
him for putting back his friend, Major Haynes? Mr. 
Wheeler is the paid representative of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Washington. Part of his job is to use the po- 
litical power of the League to bend the President to the 
League’s way of thinking. Can he be blamed for doing all 
he could to swing Mr. Coolidge to support his man? If 
he didn’t, he would be untrue to his employer, and ought to 
be kicked out of his job. He did do all he could, and it 


was enough. Yet the wet Republican papers and the wet 
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leaders have criticized him, as well as General Andrews, 
and even, in a scared way, the sainted Mr. Mellon himself, 
who appears to have been more or less a puppet in the whole 
business and apparently, notwithstanding the statement 
given out in his name, did not know what it was all about. 
The man whom they do not criticize is the one really re- 
sponsible, to wit, Calvin Coolidge. 

Really, when you think it over, the curious and extraor- 
dinary immunity of Mr. Coolidge to newspaper criticism 
is just about the most interesting political phenomenon of 


the period. Here, for reasons purely political and of such di- 
rect personal interest that it is not possible to mistake them, 


he yields to dictation from the Anti-Saloon League and docs 


He offers not the least explanation 
The result is evidence of his 


With any 


with 


an indefensible thing. 
that would hide its crudity. 
wisdom. His confidence was not misplaced. 
other President, I believe the press would have rung 
the charge that he had humiliatingly surrendered to the dry 
leaders in order to solidify their political support for himself. 


I realize that, by the time this piece appears in print, the 
Haynes appointment will seem pretty stale stuff. One rea- 
son why I comment on it at this length now is because of 
my conviction that, before Congress meets again, there will 
be developments under Mr. Haynes of a kind to center pub- 
lic attention on him again. This efiort of Mr. Coolidge to 
tie the dry forces tighter to himself will not be without its 
kick-back. 


which I am not now at liberty to speak, but which will, I 


There are promises of certain happenings, of 


think, be of pretty general interest. 

Another reason is that, notwithstanding the advice of the 
financial angels of the Democratic party and the disposition 
of certain Democratic Senators (who themselves dream of 
the presidency) to pussyfoot on the liquor issue, my strong 
belief is that, in both conventions, next time, it will be far 
more vital than it has ever been before. And if, as seems 
likely, Mr. Coolidge and Governor Smith are the opposing 
candidates in 1928, modification of the Volstead Act can- 
not fail to be the dominant question, notwithstanding the 
foolish words of Senator Borah at Utica, where he pre- 
dicted that Smith would be for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and would “make the people believe in it.” 

What rot that is! What has got into Senator Borah, 
anyhow? On the same day that the esteemed New York 
Times quoted him to the above effect concerning Governor 
Smith and the Eighteenth Amendment, he was also quoted 
as saying that “Mr. Coolidge is entitled to renomination if 
he wants it.” Does he mean that Mr. Coolidge is entitled 
to renomination because of his domestic policies, nearly 
every one of which Senator Borah has consistently opposed ? 
Or does he mean he is entitled to renomination because of 
his foreign policies, which Borah has denounced on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere, and is still denouncing? Or 
does he mean that he should be renominated because of the 
character of his appointments, to the confirmation of the 
most conspicuous of which Senator Borah has offered as 
much resistance as he well could ? What does Senator Borah 
mean? What's the matter with him? It is not like hm to 
talk privately one way and publicly another. There must 
be an explanation. Perhaps it will develop later. 


Washington, sem ? 
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Clemence Dane’s New Play 


Mariners, by Clemence Dane. Plymouth Theater, 
March 28, 1927. 


REMEMBER, three or four seasons ago when 
| Miss Clemence Dane’s play, “A Bill of Divorcement,” 
was brought to town, very well cast and well acted, and the 
cheering was high and sweeping, that I was graceless enough 
to point out the two distinct aspects of this author’s work. 

On one side there was a daring and remarkable theatri- 
cal sense, a power to project an outline in itself moving and 
to feel in dramatic terms, to dissect and combine character 
motives, that had an astonishing fullness and persuasion. It 
was only natural that such a press of emotion and such 
glaring analysis, with some degree of feminine pathos always 
inherent, should set off admiration and superlatives. But, 
together with that lofty, solitary and bold efiect, there was, 
on the other side, an equally astonishing, and to me quite 
devastating, lack of style and taste now and again. At times, 
the writing dropped to sheer trash, novelistic and sentimen- 
tal, as famished and yearning as—to quote the great Con- 
greve—an old maid at a wedding. This trait, in all its 
falseness and trashiness, was typified, I remember, in one 
sentence. The woman has long debated the case of her 
husband, deranged by the War. She is in love with another 
man, and, in the hopelessness of things, at last decides to 
take him. The husband returns, the decision must be made; 
what shall she do? She puts it thus: it is hard, hard for 
a woman to see the sun shining on the other side of the road 
and not cross over. Which neither Miss Dell nor Madame 
Glyn—now appearing in person in her picture, “It’”—could 
well surpass. 

The case of Miss Dane’s “Will Shakespeare” was all too 
similar. ‘There were passages in that play where something 
was said new to the theater, beautiful mew emotional or 
psychological motives, in beautiful poétic words. And the 
frame of the play was perhaps courageous. But its com- 
plete conception was tedious and all too tortuously femin- 
istic. With this new play, “Mariners,” accordingly, what 
might easily be probable has happened. The outline is 
weaker, the dramatic projection all through is weaker; for 
the power to create in dramatic patterns, forceful and carry- 
ing, cannot be summoned at will. The patter of words, 
however, and the novelist’s fiction and psychology run on 
torever. “Mariners” is deadly with talked motives, flat 
and arbitrary analyses, and an exhausting determination to 
lay out a theme. 

The plot pattern of “Mariners,” in so far as there is any, 
for the play wanders between two situations with an under- 
lying unity implied in the theme, which is something about 
the sea of life where the weak pulls down the strong, the plot 
pattern is weak and never takes hold, never sways us, never 
glows into theater. The rector sits with Lady Sarah’s fam- 
ily. We learn that he has married, years ago, a girl from 
a lodging-house or something, whom he loves and who loves 
him. They quarrel; her vulgarity of origin and nature 
makes her impossible socially; her jealousy makes a sickness 
in the house. He, meanwhile, has earned -the respect of the 
parish, though his friends wonder why his Oxford brilliance 
never brought him to a bishop’s seat. Lady Sarah’s daugh- 
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ter loves a young man who has been wrecked by the War. 
He has all the faults of the war-wrecked young man in post- 
war fiction ; the girl with her health, independence and abil- 
ity to make her own living is his dramatic foil. This Dane 
young lady, capably portrayed by Miss Mary Ken- 
nedy, is the cousin of those Galsworthy post-war and 
new-freedom daughters, who are so obviously fabricated an 
so free and arch. In the second act we see the vicar and 
his wife; she has locked him out all night in a fit of jealous, 
at his lateness in coming home from choir practice at Lad) 
Sarah’s across the way. The writing here picks up, o: 
Miss Lord perhaps picks it up; the passion, remorse, vanity 
torture and wretchedness of these two people who love eac!) 
other are movingly portrayed. The husband succumbs to in- 
fluenza, from visiting the plague-stricken cottages and trom 
exposure to the rain; against his wife’s wishes he answe:; 
the call to a deathbed; he has an attack in the cottager’s 
house, dies there. Lady Sarah’s sister-in-law, Ann, and ¢! 
young lady come to see the widow; Ann, who has herse! 
long but respectably loved the rector, gives the widow 
dressing down for all she has made her husband suffer. ‘I! 
wife wanders out and dies on her husband's grave, att 
some misleading clues on the dramatist’s part about the co 
venient pond. In the last act, Lady Sarah’s iamily tals 
again, and are as flat as before, and the strong young lad) 
marries the wrecked young man, who, with the searchin, 
party of the night, has felt his old command come back 
him and who, through the recommendation of the dea! 
rector, has the offer of a good position. 

I retell this Dellish story only to observe that it must | 
a subject of wonder sometimes to intelligent people to s 
how in the theater we will sit and listen to stuff that in 
book we would pass on to the servants. The answer, o: 
course, lies in the nature of the theater art, its strange vivid 
ness, its contagious animation, and in the acting. 

Mr. Arthur Wontner plays the rector with refinem: 
and taste, though the role remains unexplored by t 
dramatist, and coated with the treacle of the familiar rect: 
tradition in sentimental fiction. Miss Haidee Wright | 
a fine art to bring to the part of the sister-in-law who keep. 
house for Lady Sarah and is so quietly and enduringly : 
love with the rector. But the character is so poorly writ 
ten, her special scene—the one in which she breaks out at the 
widow—is so flatly led up to, and her speeches in the last 
act are so speciously poetical, that Miss Wright can do little 
with it. 

Miss Pauline Lord gave a tremendous performance. Ths 
Lily of hers, with all that defeated gentleness and passion 
toward her husband, all that uncontrollable temper and ma: 
jealousy, is one of the fine things of the year. Miss Lori 
confuses you, makes you think this dramatist writing “Ma: 
iners” knew terrible, tragic depths beyond description. You 
say to yourself, what torment, what starved sweetness, w!):' 
defeat and back-wash of life, what destruction, what 
quivering and overwhelming pain! Then you think on thos 
first moments after her entrance, when the woman coms 
down the stair after keeping her husband locked out «!! 
night, and walks about the room, moving this or that, start- 
ing to poke the fire, throwing down the irons and so on. 
You realize that for the most part in written form this 
matter is within the reach of almost any author; what is so 


} 
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telling about it is that movement of Miss Lord’s, those flut- 
tering hands, that timing of those actions with the poker or 
the dressmaking form or the window blinds. 

The method that Miss Pauline Lord employs in 
“Mariners” is her familiar and unvaried one. The voice 
maneuvers, the exact and poignant realism, the pathetic 
abandonment, and the time rhythms in speech and gesture 
and stage movement, are the same. But it is impressive to 
see her, in this new role, put more violence and power into 
voice and action than ever before. She takes a much less 
elaborate or detailed piece of character writing than Anna 
Christie or the heroine of “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” and fills it out to a consistency beyond them. She 
creates a bolder and more tragic quality than ever before; 
what she gives us now is less pitiful and defeated and more 
tragic and ominous. She strikes, too, a firmer outline for 
the whole, and gives more and demands more. 

STaRK YOUNG. 


A Mechanic for Magnificence 


ARL SANDBURG has a new publisher. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company still have the words he cares to 

run out of his typewriter, but the Victor Talking Machine 

Company has his voice. In this day of the divorce between 

the formal practice of poetry as a profession and the art of 

speaking and singing, the usual comment may merely be: 
“I didn’t know Carl could sing spirituals.” 

But suppose he finds an audience in this new medium. 
He might, just possibly, deliver us all from bondage of the 
printed page—all, that is, except those poets who want to 
copy the old forms that lie on better established pages, and 
the singlehanded Mr. Cummings, who has applied himself 
to the art of making type wiggle and twist right off into 
the margin. The Victor Talking Machine Company hasn’t 
asked for a recording of “Cool Tombs”; but give it time. 
“Number 20135—A, Baritone with Guitar, the Boll 
Weevil.” And, on the other side, three spirituals. 

Sandburg’s singing is not professional. But the complete 
ease and the marvelously subtle sense of rhythm are both 
by-products of his experience as a poet and the cause of it. 
A rich, throaty voice comes from between the little doors 
after a few twangs on the guitar: 


O, the Boll Weevil 

Am 

a little black bug 

come from Mex i co they say 


The pace is perfect, both here and in the three religious 
fragments : 


I walk in the moonlight 
I walk in the starlight 
I lay ay ay this bod dy down 


I go to Judgment 
In the evening of the day 
When I lay ay ay this bod dy down 


The record whirrs and goes on into blunt noise. That 
is all, except for a series of speculations set spinning by its 
motion. 

Perhaps poetry won't perish after all, in between sky- 
scrapers, under concrete and steel. Perhaps, if it has a 
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chance to become a sung and spoken matter, coming nimbly 
off the tongue to invade a mortal ear. There is just a 
chance, tangled up in the wire antenne of the broadcasting 
stations—etched for the needle on the lacquered cart wheels 
of the phonograph record. 

Now poetry lies soldered down to the page of a book, 
in parallel lines of black letters, waiting for the eye to 
travel from left to right and pick up its meaning. The eye 
gets it off the page, and a subdued sense of the rhythm 
which it has never yet quite achieved invades the reader's 
body. ‘There is a very lax sense of sound, as if music were 
being played in a hall closet. And that is all. Almost 
never does the modern reader know anything about the 
organic fulfillment of words conveying a perfect oneness 
of sense and music. Poetry has existed in books for so 
long that we have all come to suppose that it belongs there. 
And slowly (for so do things interact) poetry has been 
adapting itself to that tacit assumption. It is now required 
only to play a thin and inoffensive music, because there is 
no test, space, or echo, for the full voice. It is no longer 
conditioned by its primary condition. 


Poetry should take place in an instant of time in order 
} 


to belong to the world of events, that world of divine hap- 
penings which Dr. Whitehead describes in his philosophy 
of organism. 

The trouble with a read and recalled poem is that it 
does not take place in a given moment, at top speed. It ts 
arrived at by slow degrees, and so is blurred. A poem 
should have the immediacy of an ejaculation; it should be 
followed by silence. 

Now, having lost its medium and its immediacy, mod- 
ern poetry has plunged into an even more fatal artificiality, 
in order to give itself color and appeal. When the trou- 
badours sang and recited, poetry was less personal than it 
is now, bound up at two dollars a volume for three hun- 
dred readers. And when our mothers and fathers, in their 
quaint way, retired under the lamp-shades to read it aloud, 
or recited it at parties, the I of the lyric poem was not the 
poet, but the speaker and the listener. Now, since poetry is 
no longer said, but merely noticed, it must proceed on the 
manufactured personality of the poet. Hence the “Profiles,” 
the “Searchlights,” the interminable interviews; the entire 
boredom of the gossip columns. 

To put it briefly, we want the old ingredient of power 
that comes from the purity of the impersonal. Nobility in 
person comes dangerously near priggishness, and should. 
The attributes of god-like figures, the forces of nature and 
voices that speak without individual limitation, have not 
been common with us of late. The Grecks created the 
Delphic oracle, and contrived masks for faces and stilts to 
walk on, and got—magnificence. Our poet might hide in a 
little mahogany box or behind a microphone, and then whip 
the air with a good poem. He would be, for the first time 
in history, not even a showman, or a troubadour, but just a 
voice, permitted by a little instrument to exist. 

Now, more than ever, men disbelieve in the dignity of 
themselves. But now, more than in the last few genera- 
tions, they are again in an attitude of worship, or of dizzy 
respect for the natural world which is turning vast and 
magical before the delicate instruments of their science. The 
look on the face of a radio fan when he describes the laws 
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of his little contrivance is a better thing for poetry than any 
number of poetry societies. 

The elegant bourgeois victrola and the ugly radio may, 
just possibly, give our hibernating verse its old valid medium 
again—purer than ever before. Think of the experiments, 
not on paper, but conditioned by a new method, involving 
a new technique; amplifiers like those used to report politi- 
cal conventions at Madison Square Garden bawling “The 


Congo.” Or an unearthly voice from somewhere overhead 


saying: 
I looked in my heart as the wild swans went over... 
Even better, the poems not yet written. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Conference on War Debts 


S®: The problem of the war debts has become, in one respect, 

similar to a religious issue. Almost everyone who participates 
in the discussion adds to the volume of confusion. If that is true 
of the Professors’ manifesto and Secretary Mellon's reply, it is 
equally true of your editorial of March 30. Let me quote one ot 
your sentences, “They are, it is admitted, debts which were con- 
tracted in exceptional circumstances, a fact which justifies some 
scaling down of the face value, but they remain valid obligations, 
which the debtor should redeem up to the limit of his ability.” If 
there is any fact in the circumstances of origin of these debts which 
“justifies some scaling down of the face value,” it is obvious that 
this scaling down should take place before we can measure “valid 
obligations” and apply the principle of ability to pay. 

This, I believe, is a good starting point for the discussion. Can 
we make any useful distinctions in the matter of the purposes to 
which the money raised for the Allies was used? We know that 
part of the money was used to extinguish debts contracted in this 
country before we went into the War. Part of it was used to sta- 
bilize Allied exchange; part, to supply Allied civilians with food 
and industrial materials; part, to cover purchases made after the 
Armistice. All such items ought to constitute valid debts. 

Another part of the money was spent for munitions and provi- 
sions for the Allied soldiers holding the line against the coimmon 
enemy: our line, too, from the moment we got into the War. For, 
whether the ultimate objectives of the War were common or not, 
once we were in, victory was the immediate common cause. It 
was a terribly significant cause, too, as we all felt at that time, 
when we estimated the losses and cost of an additional year of war. 

There are sound reasons, it seems to me, for holding that loans 
for this purpose should have been regarded as gifts. And the only 
valid objection, morally, to regarding them as such is the fact that 
the Allies charged us good prices for similar items when we got 
into the fighting line. The British taxed us well for transporting 
our soldiers to France to relieve British soldiers at the front. The 
French charged us full rates on their railways and turned many 
an honest penny in supplying us with munitions we lacked. We 
may recall the rumor circulated by the pro-Germans that the 
French were demanding a rental for the trenches we took over. 
It was not true, but if it had been true, the scandal would not 
have been much greater than that of treating other essential mili- 
tary expenses as strictly commercial items. Both America and the 
Allies did that, but America got in deepest. 

Evidently, if there are moral grounds for subtracting from the 
total volume of the Allied debts to America such parts as repre- 
sent military expenditures in the common cause of victory, there 
are equally good grounds for going over the records and establish- 
ing, as an offset, sums exacted from us by the Allies in payment 
for military services and supplies. The difference might properly 
be deducted from the face value of the debt, irrespective of ability 


to pay. 
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This abatement would be much smaller than is generally as- 
sumed, in Europe or even in America. There is an alinost univer- 
sal belief that virtually the whole face value of the debts represents 
military outlays for the common cause. If the United States were 
to propose an investigation of the accounts by an impartial inter- 
national commission, it is rather doubtful that the debtor nations 
would accede with real enthusiasm. From some points of view, 
the debtor nations would prefer a somewhat larger debt figure, a!! 
of it morally clouded, to a smaller figure morally clean. But the) 
could hardly reject an invitation from America to come into a 
conference to reduce the face value of their debt. 

The volume of debt that remained would, in every case except 
that of England, exceed capacity to pay. It would, therefore, stil! 
be open to us to demand another international conference, to sub 
ject the question of capacity to pay to an intelligent examinatio: 
The Debt Funding Commission and Secretary Mellon assumed 
that capacity could be determined for each particular nation. tivw 
unwarranted this assumption is becomes apparent, when one ob 
serves Secretary Mellon himself figuring German reparations i: 
Allied capacity. The reparations item, like the capacity of ec. 
debtor nation, depends on the whole international situation. !: s 
much is exacted of Germany as to force her into the position o! a 
chronic cut-throat competitor in the international market, the c. 
pacity of England, France and Italy to pay will be notably diniin 
ished. On this ground, if not on other grounds, America would | 
justified in demanding a reconsideration of the reparations protic: 
along with the Allied debts. 

Your final paragraph seems to me the most confusing part o! 
your argument. You want to utilize the debts as an agency 
peace. “Those Americans,” you say, “who hope that the inilu 
ence of their country can still be used to help European paciiica 
tion are defeating their own purpose by insisting on the mora! in 
validity of the war debts.” Whatever our purposes may be, we 
are not justified in importing them into the discussion of mora! 
validity or invalidity. If an analysis of the circumstances of 
origin of these debts forced us to the conclusion that we could not 
honorably collect on them, we should stand before the world as 
egregious hypocrites if we “insisted” on their moral validity in o: 
der to use them for some purpose of our own, however holy. As it 
happens, the items of debt rightfully due us are quite suthcien: as 
a basis for negotiations, if we have the skill to use them. 

It is hard to imagine the United States going into a conferen 

and offering to cut its claims on the Allies in return for more 
lenient treatment of Germany. It is not hard to imagine « 
going into a conference to determine: first, the volume of ou: 
morally valid claims, and, second, capacity to pay in the light 
the international situation. And such a conference would inevit. 
bly bring in the reparations question—and very likely lead to 
vision. Can one conceive of French representatives in such a con 
ference seriously arguing that France can’t pay, say, $150,000, 
a year, but that Germany can pay $625,000,000? We should be in 
a position to demand a reduction of the indemnity, not as a gu: 
pro quo for reducing our own claims, but as a logica! application 
of the principle of capacity to pay, and in the interest of the gen 
eral economic stability of the world. ALVIN JOHNSON. 

New York City. 


“The Poetry of Hart Crane” 


IR: I found in Mr. Waldo Frank’s diagram, in “The Poetry o! 
Hart Crane,” appearing in the New Republic of March 16, a 
most helpful clue to much of Mr. Frank’s criticism. In M: 
Frank’s consciousness, a calls forth A, and b, B. Then if a 
resembles or equals b, he flies to the conclusion that A equals }). 
Thus he saw in Arthur Dove’s paintings a resemblance to pre- 
nancy, and promptly cried that art in America was about to be re- 
born. Or again, Virginia Woolf's novels are pleasing, and are 
therefore intended to please, and art with an aim is despicable and 
utilitarian, and therefore Mrs. Woolf’s novels are utilitarian and 
deplorable. Or at least, that seemed to be the drift of his remarks. 
As for Hart Crane: Mr. Frank unwisely quoted, so did not do 
him too great a disservice. Myra MArin1. 


Passaic, New Jersey. 
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The Holy Roman 


James Bryce, dy H. A. L. Fisher. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Twovols. 720 pages. $8. 


HE reader of these two exemplary volumes, memo- 

rials of an exemplary life, is nevertheless forced to 
ask himself why the record is not more interesting. There 
is no doubt that the life itself was interesting to the liver of 
it. As Mr. Fisher remarks, Bryce had every satisfaction 
that one can ask, except children. He had a career of ex- 
traordinary variety and success. At Glasgow, where his 
father was schoolmaster, he gained the sound elementary 
education which enabled him easily to take honors at the 
University and at Oxford. As a young man, he achieved a 
great and permanent triumph in the world of scholarship 
and letters with “The Holy Roman Empire.” As Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, he prolonged his enjoyment of the 
academic society of Oxford to which his fellowship at Oriel 
had introduced him. His career at the bar was not note- 
worthy, but it took him into politics, and for a quarter of a 
century he profited by a safe seat in Parliament, and three 
times, for short periods, shared the glory of the Cabinet. His 
“American Commonwealth” made him the best known Eng- 
lishman on this side of the Atlantic, and prepared the way 
for a distinguished and intimate career as Ambassador. He 
was an immense traveler, and visited nearly every part of 
the globe except Tibet and Ethiopia. He had a keen 
sense of the physical beauty of the world; and science and 
history kept this stage alive for him with the cosmic and 
human drama, in which he took an esthetic as well as an 
intellectual interest. He had religious faith; he had alert 
sympathies. He had, and was, the best of friends. For 
physical enjoyment he had two great resources, climbing 
mountains and bathing in remote seas. “There was in Bryce 
to the end,” says his biographer, “mingled with spaces of 
quiet thought and contemplation the eagerness and rushing 
activity of youth.” 

Why, then, is his biography not a greater book—for it 
must be admitted that it is not to be placed beside Spender’s 
“Campbell-Bannerman,” or Gardiner’s “Harcourt,” to say 
nothing of Guedalla’s “Palmerston” and Raymond's “Rose- 
bery.” The truth is that Bryce, though his mind was 
crowded with interests, had not an interesting mind. Mr. 
Fisher notes that “he was a man of facts and feelings rather 
than of fine-spun arguments about the Absolute, of active 
rather than speculative energies.” He had no play of light 
and shade in his intellectual life, no variableness in his 
esthetic. As a Scotsman, he was one of those with whom 
Charles Lamb would have confessed his imperfect sympa- 
thies. “His Minerva is born in panoply. ... You never 
catch his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests 
anything but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and 
completeness. . .. He has no falterings of self-suspicion. .. . 
The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orth- 
odox—he has no doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none 
either.” Bryce’s writing shows this lack of temperament. 
There is nothing sudden about it—no surprise. An in- 
exhaustible collector of facts and a master of lucid arrange- 
ment and statement, he was not a great writer. With all 
the resources of the world of the past and of the present at 
command, he never lived up to his opportunities. His re- 
sults in literature, as in action, fall below the expectation 
excited by his preparation. 

Mr. Fisher gives a simple narrative of Bryce’s career, 
interspersed with bundles of his letters. Both narrative 
and letters in the first volume are largely concerned with 
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travel. Bryce was at Oxford when Ruskin was opening 
the eyes of England to the beauty of landscape, and he de- 
veloped for himself a very pretty talent for description. His 
chief exploits in mountain-climbing were some ascents with 
Leslie Stephen in the Caucasus and that of Mount Ararat, 
which he made alone. Aside from these adventures, the 
chief interest in his travels is the intelligent observations to 
which they gave rise. As a traveler, Bryce was the opposite 
of Count Keyserling. The latter seeks to immerse himself 
in the peoples whom he visits, to let their thought penetrate 
and color his own inner life. Bryce is a determined extro- 
vert; he gives no evidence of having an inner life. ‘To see 
all the visible and hear all the audible, to climb the moun- 
tains and swim in the rivers, to talk with the extant inhabi- 
tants and read the books of the others, and then to reduce 
the whole mass of impressions and information to order— 
this is the aim of his physical and intellectual conquest of 
the earth. 

Bryce’s career in Parliament was not exciting, and Mr. 
Fisher does not dwell upon it. On two occasions he seems 
to have confronted difficult decisions. In the late nineties, 
he had written his book on South Africa, and he knew how 
criminally needless was the war against the Boers. In the 
split of the Liberal party, he remained with Campbell- 
Bannerman and Morley, denouncing the war, and the 
means used to carry it on—Kitchener’s proclamation of the 
Boers as rebels, the execution of their captured leaders, the 
burning of farms, and the imprisonment of women and chil- 
dren in the concentration camps. Again, in August, 1914 
Mr. Fisher tells us that he had similar doubts; but, unlike 
Morley, he swallowed them, and went into the War full- 
heartedly, to do his bit with the Bryce report on German 
atrocities in Belgium. These moments of hesitation on the 
threshold of war were the two most interesting and illum- 
inating periods in the whole career of the Scotsman’s mind. 
We could wish that Mr. Fisher had explored them further. 

A large part of the second volume is occupied by letters 
which Bryce wrote, after 1914, to a group of Americans of 
the patrician class with whom he found, it would seem, his 
closest intellectual kinship—Theodore Roosevelt, James 
Ford Rhodes, President Charles W. Eliot, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Mr. Moorfield Storey, etc. Bryce was 
able to treat his doubts about the War as he treated those 
about religion. Once, when Sir Leslie Stephen was parad- 
ing his agnosticism, Bryce asked him “to break off the argu- 
ment on the ground that it gave him pain to hear it.” In 
this spirit he accepted Sir Edward Grey's account of the 
origin of the struggle. “The violation of a small and inno- 
cent country by a great Power expressly pledged to defend 
it, was so flagrant a transgression of elementary morality, 
that he saw no alternative but to fight and to the end.” 
Neither Bryce nor his biographer refers to the military con- 
versations of French and English staff officers, or to Sir 
Edward Grey’s committals to France. Bryce naturally did 
his best through his pro-British friends to bring the United 
States into the War on the side of the Allies. He blamed 
Wilson for pointing out the similarity of the announced war 
aims of the two parties, as having, in Mr. Fisher's delicate 
terms, “lost sight of the great moral perspective of the 
quarrel.” So far as Mr. Fisher informs us, he made no 
effort to check the madness of the khaki election which re- 
turned Lloyd George to power, pledged to hang the Kaiser 
and make Germany alone pay for the War. Instead, he 
holds Wilson entirely responsible for the fiasco at Paris. 
“Why did he not begin in Paris by declaring that Amer- 
ica could pay no regard to the secret Treaties, and that she 
would insist on a strict application of the fourteen points? 
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He could have done it.” Undoubtedly Wilson was taken 
in adultery, but it does not seem becoming for Bryce to cast 
the stone. 

For the rest, Bryce could divide his indignation between 
the Bolshevists and the Labor party. Of the former he 
writes: “Half of them are said to be pro-Germans, mostly 
rogues—the rest, crack-brained enthusiasts intoxicated with 
high-sounding phrases.” He objects to “the amount of 
sympathy which these detestable Bolshevist ruffians have 
been receiving in England.” To Bryce, as a Liberal, a 
class party was anathema. “Those who ought to lead the 
middle class by their intelligence have mostly gone over to 
what is called Labor, but is really revolution.” But there 
is something more painful than this. We can forgive prej- 
udice in a Scotsman, but not bunk. Imagine Bryce, who 
knew the United States so well and had written of it so 
soundly, solemnly declaring: “There are three things which 
are especially dear to the American heart. One of these is 
freedom; the second is international law and practice; the 
third is tenderness and compassion for innocence and sufier- 
ing.” The fact that this was in the House of Lords is, of 
course, an extenuating circumstance. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


An Intellectual Genius 


Psychology and Ethnology, by W. H. R. Rivers. Ed- 
ited with preface and introduction by G. Elliot Smith. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 324 pages. 


$5. 
S genius limited to the creation of beautiful things, or 
does it also extend to the profuseness, the richness and 
originality of purely intellectual processes? Of the latter, 
whether it be genius or not, W. H. R. Rivers was a case 
in point. 

He began as a medical student, and as house physician 
in two London hospitals was closely associated first with 
Dr. Gee, an eminent neurologist, and then with Dr. Henry 
Head, now a still more celebrated neurologist, at that time 
a young man just back from Germany and the psychological 
laboratory of the great Hering. Under these influences, 
Rivers began to publish studies, first on such subjects as 
paralysis and epilepsy, and then on the psychology of vision, 
which he, too, went to Germany to investigate. Returning 
from Jena, he taught experimental psychology at the Uni- 
versity of London and lectured at Cambridge on the sense 
organs. By the end of the century he was an official lec- 
turer at Cambridge and had contributed a masterly treatise 
on vision to Schifer’s “Physiology.” He had attained general 
recognition and, in a sense, consummated one career. 

In his second career he was an ethnologist. He was in- 
vited, on account of his celebrity as a physiological psychol- 
ogist, to be a member of an expedition to study the Torres 
Straits Islanders. But from the investigation of the vision 
of primitive men he went quickly to the whole problem of 
primitive society. This expedition was therefore followed 
by another to Egypt, another to India, and yet another to 
the South Sea Islands. He produced a large treatise on the 
Todas, and a still weightier monograph on “The History of 
Melanesian Society.” This established, if it-did not quite 
complete, the second career, and brings Rivers up to the 
War. 

This was his psychiatric period. He was drawn into the 
treatment of shell shock, or war neurosis, and was quick 
to see the pertinence of psychoanalysis to many of the prob- 
lems of the military hospital. Thus he threw himself with 
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his accustomed zest into the re-interpretation of the 
Freudian theories in the light of his war experience, pro 
ducing another volume, “Instinct and the Unconscious,”’ 0; 
which an appendix is reprinted in the present collection. 
This book, the most widely read and noticed of his treat. 
ises, focused the third of his careers. 

In spite of tremendous productivity, Rivers’ life was too 
short to permit the completion of a fourth career. Neve; 
theless, his many scattered papers gave some hint of w)). 
it might have been, hints that throw also a cross-illumin. 
tion on his previous work. To understand them, we m..: 
consider the posture of British anthropology in his tin 
When Rivers began to work, the British school of a» 
thropologists, led by their prophet, Tylor, were under ¢):. 
strong influence of biological evolution and the princi)! 
of “convergence.” Darwin had made the discove: 
of similar but unrelated species, in similar but widely s 
arated habitats, one of his strong arguments for the theo 
of development. Anthropologists did the same. Cert: 
social practices are discovered in widely separated regio: 

Were they carried from one region to the other, or d.| 
they develop independently? ‘To assume the latter, \ 
must suppose that some faculty of the human mind di. 
poses men to behave in certain ways whenever they can. 
As a (nineteenth-century) psychologist the young Rivers 
was prepared to go along with this idea. The opposit 
theory is that “culture traits” are “diffused” from one pe: 
ple to another; and the last extremity of “diffusionism”’ js, 
of course, the supposition that all culture can be ultimate!) 
traced to one diffusion center. This view in its most ex 
treme form is held now by Professor Elliot Smith, the 
editor of the present volume. He holds Egypt to be the 
universal source, and has adduced some extraordinar, 
evidence to support his theory. For example, Elliot Smit) 
and his disciple) Mr. W. J. Perry, hold that all dolmens 
megalithic monuments and the like, are of Egyptian origin. 
These are found, scatteringly, all over the world. It is 
necessary to account for their presence, and the idea is 
accordingly advanced that they are found in the neighbor 
hood of mines. Thus the Egyptian wanderings are mot 
vated: they came to trade or to despoil. This is an ex 
tremely tenuous argument, too tenuous for the critica! 
temper of the Americans. Here, under the critical in 
fluence of Professor Franz Boas, anthropologists ha\ 
eschewed extremes. Beginning with the specific historic! 
problems of specific peoples, they have gone on to inquire, 
as Professor Lowie once put it, not “What is the law of 
history?” but “Are any general laws discernible within the 
purlieus of our evidence?” ‘To men in this frame of mi 
no one universal principle has yet proved satisfactory. ‘| hi ' 
Egyptian theory has been greeted in America with loud ’ 
and raucous laughter. 

But Rivers seems to have accepted it. While he was 
working over the Melanesian material, he suffered an « s 
tensive change of mind. Beginning a convergencist, he 
found himself confronted with clear evidence of diffusion c 
from without—from unknown migrants. He did not le.) 
from this to any general conclusion. His inferences were r 
most cautious. But the virus of diffusion was in his blood. t 
He seems from then on, increasingly, to have felt the need v 
of a universal theory of history that would trace the tang!«:! n 
threads of culture traits to the first ultimate source 0! r 
civilization. His mind was prepared for the Egyptian 
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evidence; and in his later years he seems to have accepted it d 
The present essays not only illustrate the main checkers is 
of his three careers; they trace also the stages of this latest Py 


development, and may indicate to some readers wnat his last 
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period might have been. Rivers might have become an 
historian on a universal scale. He was, perhaps, a sort of 
H. G. Wells of science who died in the prime of life, just 
short of his “Outline of History.” Of the value of his early 
work there can be no doubt. It was the output of a genius. 
But what would Shelley have written at the age of sixty- 
five? Opinions must always differ on the loss which pos- 
terity has sustained through Rivers’ death. 


C. E. Ayres. 


Gertrude Stein 


The Making of Americans, by Gertrude Stein. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni. $12.50. 

Composition as Explanation, by Gertrude Stein. Lon- 
don: The Hogarth Press. 59 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Three Lives, by Gertrude Stein. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni. $2.50. 


ghar LIVES,” Gertrude Stein’s first book, was 
written in 1905 and published in 1909. At that 
time, it attracted little attention, and it has long been out 
of print. The public for such fiction as that of Sherwood 
Anderson had not yet been created; but “Three Lives,” 
loaned from hand to hand, acquired a sort of underground 
reputation. Carl Van Vechten wrote about it; Eugene 
O'Neill read it and was deeply impressed by the Negro 
story, “Melanctha”’; Anderson himself also read it and was 
profoundly influenced by it: indeed, it seems to have been 
one of the principal literary influences which went to form 
his singular style: his monotonous repetitions and his 
method of telling a story by means of a succession of state- 
ments of almost primer-like baldness seem both to have been 
caught from Gertrude Stein. “Three Lives” has now 
been reprinted, and it deserves to be widely read. It is 
not only, it seems to me, far and away the best of Gertrude 
Stein’s books, but even one of the most original and satis- 
factory pieces of fiction by a living American. Miss Stein 
gets so close to her Negro girl and to her German servants 
that we seem actually to see the world as they see it: there 
is perhaps something of Proust's Francoise and Flaubert’s 
Félicité about the Good Anna and the Gentle Lena; but 
when we put them beside Miss Stein's creations, we realize 
the extent to which the former have merely been got up 
trom outside: they are merely specimens of French servants 
which we are invited to consider. But, with the servants 
ot Gertrude Stein, we come to share their lives so intimately 
that their position ceases to be present to us; just as, im- 
mersed in Melanctha’s world, we forget that its inhabitants 
are black. What is present to us is human character, of 
which Miss Stein has an astonishing grasp. Her three 
women take on the dignity of three fundamental feminine 
types, and their stories have a significance quite different 
from that of ordinary realistic fiction: it is not a set of 
social conditions or the life of a particular locality which 
interests Miss Stein; it is, as I say, the basic types of human 
character and the curves which they inevitably describe. 
Between 1906 and 1908, Gertrude Stein wrote a long 
novel called “The Making of Americans”; but she was 
never able to find a publisher fer it until 1925, when it 
was brought out in Paris. It proves to be a work of al- 
most a thousand large pages of very small print. The first 
part, at any rate, shows the same admirable qualities as 
“Three Lives,” though in a somewhat diluted and even 
debased form. The men and women of her German-Jew- 
ish families are set before us with all Miss Stein's sure in- 
stinct for the various, but irreducible, entities which human 
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beings are; and we are made to feel life as they feel it, to 
take for granted just as they do the whole complex of con- 
ditions of which they are part. But some ruminative self- 
hypnosis, some progressive slowing-up of the mind, has be- 
gun to affect Miss Stein’s style. Where, in “Three Lives,” 
her recurring repetitions happily conveyed the recurrences, 
the gradual unwinding of life—where they were useful in 
producing the effect of the speech of slow-minded people 
(even in the later book, she is quite successful with the pa- 
tient and brooding repetitiousness of the German-Jewish 
Americans of the first and second generations); in “The 
Making of Americans,” her repetitions begin to suggest some 
technique of mesmerism. With sentences so regularly rhyth- 
mical, so needlessly prolix, so many times repeated and end- 
ing so often with present participles, the reader is all too 
soon in a state, not to follow the slow becoming of life, but 
simply to fall asleep. 1 have not read “The Making of 
Americans” through, and I do not know whether it is pos- 
sible to do so. In the latter part, we have the disconcert- 
ing spectacle of Miss Stein abandoning altogether the at- 
tempt to tell what her characters say and do, and merely 
dealing with them in a curious abstract vein of generaliza- 
tion. The psychological truth is still there, no doubt, but 
it is in a solution of about 1 percent to the total volume of 
the dose. Or, to change the figure, Miss Stein seems to 
have spun herself into an enormous and dense cocoon, from 
which it is rapidly becoming impossible for her to communi- 
cate with us. 

The repetitious and abstract vein of the last pages of 
“The Making of Americans” persists still in the psycho- 
lozical portraits of Picasso and Matisse published in Camera 
Work in 1912. The “Portrait of Mabel Dodge,” however, 
privately printed in Florence, marks something of a depar- 
ture. Hitherto, Miss Stein, at her worst, though queer and 
almost intolerably boring, had used language more or less 
in its accepted meanings. With the “Portrait of Mabel 
Dodge,” she became unintelligible. She seems to be groping 
for the instinctive movements of the mind which underlie 
the factitious conventional logic of ordinary intercourse, and 
to be trying to convey their rhythms and responses through a 
language divested of its ordinary meaning. “Tender But- 
tons” appeared in 1914 and, by reason of its strangeness, was 
the first book of Gertrude Stein’s to attract much attention. 
The pieces in “Tender Buttons” were brief, and they showed 
an even more violent dislocation of words from their ordi- 
nary meanings. They are said to have been intended for a 
series of still-lifes in prose, analogous to the painted still-lifes 
of Picasso and Braque. Miss Stein, who had taken up her 
residence in Paris, was much preoccupied at this time with 
modern painting, which was then reckless with the first 
excitement of its revolutionary theory. For her, a pattern 
of assorted words, in themselves nonsensical, would be as 
legitimate as a cubist canvas composed of unidentifiable 
fragments. Since this time, with rare moments of intelligi- 
bility, she has written practically nothing but nonsense, 
though she has developed several other veins which were 
not illustrated in “Tender Buttons.” One of these seems 
to consist in the echoes and the overtones of conversation 
ironically or contentedly reverberating in the mind; in an- 
other, she writes long lists of phrases, which she divides 
into acts and calls plays. The miscellany, “Geography 
and Plays,” published in 1922, includes examples of almost 
all her different styles. 

There can, of course, be no a@ priori argument against 
Gertrude Stein’s later practice. All literature is nonsense, 
more or less—that is to say, it depends for its effect upon 
making words suggest something more, and often some- 
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thing quite different, from what they ordinarily mean. If 
Gertrude Stein fails as an artist, it is because she almost 
invariably, nowadays, withholds the key, not merely to 
what she is talking about—this is also true of some fine 
poetry—but even to what sort of feeling she desires to arouse 
in us. Except in her exasperating mood of interminable 
repetition, she writes with a good deal of distinction: some 
of her compositions are agreeable even when we do not 
know what they mean; and occasional flashes of her old 
tenderness, humor, irony and insight still come glimmering 
up from the depths. (Unfortunately, all her verbal in- 
vention, her most attractive or surprising phrases—‘tender 
buttons,” “have they attacked Mary he giggled,” “toasted 
Susie is my ice-cream’”—seem reserved for the most incom- 
prehensible of her pieces, while the comparatively viable 
ones are usually flaccid and dreary.) And she has unques- 
tionably proved fruitful in providing other more satisfac- 
tory writers with clues to new effects: Ernest Hemingway, 
for example, has found much that was useful to him in 
Miss Stein, not merely in the ironic insipidity of such a 
sketch as “Mr. and Mrs. Elliott,” evidently derived from 
such stories of Miss Stein’s as the amusing “Miss Furr and 
Miss Skeene,” but also even in certain passages of “The Sun 
Also Rises.” Yet, on the whole, it is impossible not to feel 
that she has somewhere gone off the track. It may be that 
she has fallen a victim to a sort of metaphysical turn, which, 
if she had been a man, would have found its play in the elab- 
oration of theory rather than in the spinning of abstract 
fiction. In “Composition as Explanation,” a lecture re- 
cently delivered in England, and now printed as one of the 
“Hogarth Essays,” she attempts to tell about her literary 
development, but her explanation unluckily becomes difficult 
at just the point where her work is unintelligible. Some- 
where the writer of remarkable gifts who created the tragic 
heroines of “Three Lives” has been sunk in these soporific 
rigmaroles, in these echolaliac incantations, in these half- 
witted-sounding catalogues of numbers; but whether the 
bubbles she sends up from the depths spell out a code we 
have not learned to decipher or whether the washings of 
the sedentary mind have quite eroded her away, it is im- 


possible for us to know. 
EpMUND WILSON. 


Literary Globe-Trotters 


Jesting Pilate, by Aldous Huxley. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 326 pages. $3.50. 

A Novelist’s Tour of the World, by Vicente Blasco 
lbafiez. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 414 
pages. $6. 

Gifts of Fortune, by H. M. Tomlinson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 246 pages. $4. 


HAT is truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would 

not stay for an answer.” Bacon’s sentence makes 
a good title for a book about a tour of the world by Aldous 
Huxley. It is a whet for the appetite that relished “Chrome 
Yellow” and learned to distinguish two Aldous Huxleys, 
the dextrous from the dull. But the title is a bad promise. 
What we enjoy most about him, his languid cheek, the baga- 
telle for its own sake and the truth for the wit, do not flour- 
ish round the world. Mr. Huxley’s ironic equilibrium is 
upset by travel. He starts around the world with an open 
mind—first disappointment for the anticipating reader. 
Then, “What is truth?” he asks at every poi.t, before 
the Taj Mahal, from the top of an elephant, in Holly- 
wood, in New York. He does not stay for an answer, 
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but delivers one upon the spot. He ratiocinates about 
everything. He repeats himself. He becomes earnest. [1¢ 
becomes banal. The reader, shocked, turns his eyes from 
the naked spectacle of Aldous Huxley without his < 
tinguished, his soigné sophistication. If he reads on, }- 
will be rewarded with a phrase here and there, an ims 
or the turn of an idea, an hors d’oeuvre to roll upon ¢\\- 
tongue, a taste of the good things he had anticipated. |} \,; 
at the end, when he has read through a section on Ame: 
ica of which even the American Mercury would not b- 
very proud, and comes to the conclusion that it takes «|! 
sorts to make a world and that existing spiritual va! 
are best—then, he will turn away, a hungry and dis 
pointed man. 

If he must read about round-the-world travel (it is 
necessity which few perhaps feel) he might try his tas: 
upon another novelist. In 1923, Vicente Blasco Ibai 
after a quixotic debate with his other self in the man: 
of Tartarin de Tarascon, left his garden in Mentone : 
the rigors of a world cruise in the S.S. Franconia. 
write a serious travel book about a conducted cruise 
an idea that would not occur to many people. It occur: 
quite naturally to Ibafiez. The result is 414 pages lo: 
but it is not dull. Mr. Ibaiiez’ narrative talent is bro: 
into play upon the history, religion, morals, and mean 
of every country approached or sighted by the cruis 
Franconia. There is nothing very new in it, except | 
way in which it is told, and the very genuine erithusi. 
of the writer. He is a man who makes the most o: 
world tour. He does not, like Mr. Huxley, make 
mostly of himself. Of course he does come to conclu- 
sions, rather grandiosely—“populations are multiplyi;, 
much more rapidly than the supply of available food. \| 
journey around the world has convinced me that we a 
far from through with the devil of war....” But w 
can deny him this frailty? And after all, he may be rig 

To these traveling writers our good fortune recent!, 
has added another book by H. M. Tomlinson, who 
a traveler as well as a writer and distinguished in bo: 
capacities. It is a collection of miscellaneous essays, n't 
the record of a single expedition, but it is by all mea 
the best travel book of the past year. Mr. Tomlinson h 
as we say, a style—a crisp and individual prose of | 
own. He has, besides, his own ideas about travel, 
reasons and rewards, the value of our illusions concern 
ing it. He is willing to ask, “What is truth?” and 
there seems a chance of getting one, he will stay for « 
answer. Unless the answer presently reveals itself, he wi! 
not labor after it for its own sake, nor delve after it 
with the enthusiasm of Ibafiez, into history, religion an 
statistics. Truth, he says, is an inspired suggestion that 
breaks into the mind unexpectedly. Sometimes we s: 
behind the veil—‘“the light comes unexpectedly and oblique- 
ly. . . . If we are watchful we may get a bewilderin. 
hint, but placed where nobody would have expected 
find it. . . . A casual coast suddenly fixed by so strange 
a glow that one looks to the opposite sky fearfully; the 
careless word which makes you glance at a stranger, an! 
doubt your fixed opinion; an ugly city, which you a: 
glad to leave, transfigured and jubilant as you pass ou! 
of its harbor; these are the incidents that give a sens: 
of discovery to a voyage.” Heightened by a positive an: 
unusual mind, colored by a long past of unusual trave! 
Mr. Tomlinson’s discoveries make charming essays. Thou.) 
in “Hints for Those About to Travel” he modestly «s- 
claims his worthiness, he is, we know, one of the few 
who have really a right to travel. E. F. 
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Recent Fiction 


Latterday Symphony, by Romer Wilson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 


MODERN complaint, in minor discords. The 

telling is here more important than what is told; 
the disguise itself—for this little book is most elaborately 
dressed up—is more important than what has been dis- 
guised into what else. There is protest here, and aimless- 
ness in revolt, and uneasy brilliance, and the steels of irony 
which, finding nothing especially worth piercing, twist 
themselves into verbal and intellectual pretzels. Divine 
discontent builds cathedrals, or lays them low; the discon- 
tent of our decade does neither, but spends itself in the 
manufacture of melancholy intellectual gargoyles, hand- 
some, polished, distorted, Alexandrian little figures whose 
faces show at once the sly pleasure of their creator in his 
own skill and his deep weariness. To try to tell anything 
about the action or characters of “Latterday Symphony” 
would be meaningless; suffice it to say that the book is in- 
habited by several very distinct ghosts, as sad as they are 
clever, in particular an American Negro, whose mood, 
while quite in harmony with the neurasthenic fireworks 
about him, remains at the same time fresh and strong and 
young. A book that is skilful, delicate, fastidious, subter- 
ranean, and very much of our times. But the kind of 
auxiliary skill that prompts some people to tattoo them- 
selves, beautifully, and others to try to be the finest land- 
scape gardeners of blind alleys in the world. 


The Band Plays Dixie, by Morris Markey. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


TARTS out like another of these pleasant, mouth- 
filling adventure stories: a young man in the Civil 
War. A little diluted Ambrose Bierce—or is it Stephen 
Crane?—to begin with; mellow, accurate projection of a 
pretty good imagination into a small fragment of a bloody 
past. Then prison, and a curiously dreamy, rather charm- 
ing, thoroughly unreal little backwater in the story. Vivid 
snatches, and fog-bound emotions. The fog is vaguely 
rose-colored. From this point on, an improbable story: 
escape, wandering, love, detection, peculiar hatred for each 
other of the two cousins. The framework invites to a swift, 
moderately exciting, adolescent romance. What we get is 
curiously anesthetized, and we doze along in pleasant semi- 
consciousness, almost lulled, not quite bored, through good 
words and vague pictures. It all ends, after a last dimly 
melodramatic flare-up, nowhere, but a melancholy, resigned 
nowhere, which makes a mild, unimportant book somehow 
curious and original. 


The Sun in Splendor, by Thomas Burke. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


HERE can be no doubt that the author of “Lime- 

house Nights” knows his London and loves it with 
science and a ferreting passion. All that is best, and most 
of what is any good at all in “The Sun in Splendor” springs 
from that affectionate knowledge. In this multiple black 
city soil, those people of Mr. Burke’s grow most sturdily 
who remain nearest to their source, and they wither and die 
pale deaths when the background of alleys and small shops 
and queer corners is withdrawn from them. This, unfor- 
tunately, happens more and more as the book nears its end, 
a station which, when we with some relief alight there, 
finds us but feebly interested in any of the people or their 
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haphazard story. Music and London streets are here un- 
skilfully intertwined; Mr. Burke seems to know almost as 
much about one as he does about the other, and to be 
equally fond of both, but his city has a power to make us 
prick up our ears which his muse lacks completely. “There 
are perhaps half-a-dozen moments in the book that stay in 
the mind’s eye, well worked-over little genre pictures, in 
mud and gas-light, with suggestions, rather than portraits, 
of some uncommonly queer and amusing faces. But queer- 
ness gradually drops from them, and amusement also, and 
indeed most of the other things that make this story better 
worth reading than the thousand and one others. 


The Dark Gentleman, by G. B. Stern. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE dark gentleman is a black spanicl, and all the 

people who amount to anything in the book are doys. 
The human beings who rule the dogs with intermittent 
distant gestures, are spoken of by the dogs as Legs, and evi- 
dently have no personality above the waist. The dark gen- 
tleman and his friends swear, not by God, but by dog. 
They talk of dog-things with an intelligence we can under- 
stand, and of human things with a strong, consistent dog 
accent. We have seen in literature two ways of writing 
about animals: either completely from the outside, as Ana 
tole France wrote about Riquet, or with sentimental 
nature-faking and lending to animals of human traits. Miss 
Stern has written in neither of these veins, and has con- 
tributed something new to’the art of writing about dogs. 
Her dogs are not quadruped skins fitted with human speech, 
nor human beings disguised as animals, but rather a new 
species, humanly comprehensible, but consistently dog-like. 
Their talk is as if overheard, and surprises us no less than 
it delights. Their actions, thoroughly dog-like, are told 
with sympathetic observation and humorous imagination, 
and the descriptions of the dogs are the best in years. Why 
Boris kept giving his paw, for instance—but this admis 
bly witty, accurate and affectionate little episode should— 
like the rest of the book—be read rather than retold. 


Red Love, by Alexandra Kollontay. New York: Seven 
Arts Publishing Company. $2.50. 


R® LOVE” is a sensational titlh—not, we under- 
stand, the title which the Soviet Ambassador to Mexico 
gave the book in her own language. “Red Love’’ sounds like 
bait for the least intelligent kind of American interest in 
Russia. And for that sort of fish, there is indeed somethi.g 
here to nibble at. But there is a lot else as well, packed 
into a small space. The love story, a simple, moving tangle, 
is also the story of the new woman all over the world, the 
problem of work vs. love. Then there is a glimpse of the 
deep, narrow, utterly selfless will, which, implanted in a 
few hundred thousands, has made Russia’s and much of 
Europe’s history for the last ten years. But the characters 
of the book, and its peculiar intimate struggle, belong to a 
later period, the let-down in revolutionary ideals, the in- 
fection of communists themselves with the views of life 
which mushroomed with the “New Economic Policy.” 
The contrast between the harried, heroic, puritanical Vasya 
and her easy-going, successful, result-getting, tainted lover— 
communists both of them—is symbolical of a real change 
and a real problem in revolutionary circles. As a document, 
“Red Love” is enormously interesting. As a novel, it is un- 
even, and often unreal, with the thesis too boldly peeking 
out from between its lean ribs. It has not the sweet, heroic 
unreality of so much revolutionary fiction, Stepniak’s, for 
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instance. It is harsh, brave, searching, blind, desperate, 
shrewd, and not a little disillusioned. But that may be 
only the weariness of those who spend their days cutting 
off hydra heads. 


Shadows Waiting, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton. New 
York: The John Day Company. $2.50. 


HE main track of America is now noisy, crude, sa- 

tiric, self-conscious, or obscurely, natively fumbling. 
With all such, “Shadows Waiting” has nothing in common. 
It is not the main track, it has not been stamped by its age, 
it is, thank God, not journalistic in any sense. It is simply 
and solely one of the finest, ablest, most distinguished and 
most beautifully written books that America has produced in 
a good many years. I say America—but is it America? 
Isn't it rather something that the world has produced, the 
fruit of an eye that can look back to Greece, and then 
down at our own age, and see that each of them, and all 
that lies in between, are layers of the single mysterious 
human cake? To be sure, “Shadows Waiting” is a back- 
water, but there is more of the world in its slow-moving 
depths than in the surface froth of any contemporary tor- 
rent. At times, in reading it, we must admit that solitude 
and analysis are spun too far. The end is a rather color- 
less series of verbal subtleties, and compares almost badly 
with the magnificent windless mystery, the almost holy 
terror, of the pages in the ravine. Impossible to describe, 
without spoiling it, the very carefully unwound structure 
and super-structure which has nothing to do with “plot,” 
but a great deal to do with poetry. Indeed it is as poetry 
that “Shadows Waiting” is best read—poetry strange and 
green, and beautiful and wise. R. L. 
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Jill, by E. M. Delafield. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2. 


N “Jill” Miss Delafield fumbles for the masterpiece which 

so often escapes her. Characterization and manners she 

handles with the steadiness of her practised hand, but the 

action becomes doubtful when the heroine’s ministration o; 

rescue is made to include two derelicts where only one is 

required. A doubling of coincidence means extracting the 
square root of reality. R. M. L. 








Contributors 


Epwin M. Borcnuarp, professor of International Law at 
Yale University, has been Law Librarian of Congress 
and Assistant Solicitor of the Department of State. He 
is the author of “Diplomatic Protection of Citizens 
Abroad,” and many other works, 

RAyMonp P. Currier, a graduate of Harvard, was formerly 
a teacher of English literature at Judson College, Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, Rangoon, Burma, and later Y. M. 
C. A, secretary at the middle-western university re- 
ferred to in his article. He is now associate professor 

i] of English at a middle-western college. 

|| Rosatinp A. Scuwas is a graduate of Wellesley College, 

i! and has written a number of articles for current maga- 

| zines. 

|| Papraic Cotum’s poems in this issue are from a volume 

| entitled “Creatures,” which is to be published this 

month. 

Genevieve Taccarp’s latest book of poetry is “Words for 
the Chisel.” 

C. E. Ayres has been professor of philosophy at Reed and 
Amherst Colleges, and a member of the staff of the 

New Republic. 
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A Life of the Author of 
The American Commonwealth 


JAMES BRYCE 


By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


RD BRYCE, the former British Ambassador at 
Washington, “emerges from these entertaining 
and luminous pages, and the biographer’s access 
to many personal letters, written from far places, re- 
veals the man with an intimacy that brings him close 
to us... Through this Mr. Fisher permits Bryce to 
depict himself. In these letters we become familiar 
with his tastes, his antipathies and partialities, his 
methods. The work is exceedingly well done. Many 
pages are deep with charm. All throw a white light 
on the personality and mental processes of the author 
of The American Commonwealth.” 
—Claude G. Bowers, author of 
Jefferson and Hamilton, in the New York World 


Two Volumes—LTIustrated $8.00 
The Macmillan Co. - New York 














FOREIGN RESEARCH 


A staff member of a well known educational 
institution, experienced in scientific and educa- 
tional research, having excellent scientific con- 
nection in London, is going abroad in May and 
would like commissions for research work in 
England. Address Box 478, THE New Re- 
PUBLIC. 














T. AIRY: A community for artists, radicals and think- 
ing people now in the making at Croton-on-Hudson ; 
one hour from Grand Central with 100 trains daily. 

A pre-requisite for admission to this community is that 
one be socially minded enough to want to build a free 
community and intelligent enough to mind one’s own 
business. High, dry and beautifully wooded land with 
river views. All improvements and at prices low enoug) 
to suit almost anyone. Enquire HARRY KELLY, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 411. Telephone Chelsea 0432. 











If you want a more than average job, or a 
more than average person to fill one— 

If you want to rent an apartement, or let one 
to a responsible person— 

If you have an unusual want that an unusual 
audience may be expected to satisfy— 

Write to the 
Classified Advertising Department 
The New Republic 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 





For the special classified rate 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSIIIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THH 
NEW REPUBLIC. PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL 1, 1927, 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Daniel Mebane, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager 
of The New Republic and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
mana ent, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws an 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the 

ublisher, editor, managing director, and 
Pusiness manager are: 

Publisher, New Republic, Inc. 

421 W. 2ist St.. New York, N. 
Editor, Herbert Croly, 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 
Managing Editor, Bruce Bliven, 

421 W. 2ist St.. New York, N. 
Business Manager, Daniel Mebane, 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 

2. That the owners are: 

New Republic, Inc., 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: 

Herbert Croly, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder and security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowl- 
eige and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who dq not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
held stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


DANIEL MEBANE. 
Signature of Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
23th day of March, 1927. 
MAURICE A. HAAS, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 20, 1928. 
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FOR RENT 





FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


Two adjacent new furnished cottages, sep- 
arately or together. Fireplaces, 2 baths, 5 
bedroems. Hotel convenient for meals. 
tox 38. Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 


Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two. 87 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
phone Sheepshead 3000. 








TO RENT: Eight room camp, Garage. 
Dark room. Adirondacks. Indian Lake. 
Walter L. Hervey, 351 West 114th St., 
New York. 





TO RENT: Three room camp. Adir- 
ondacks, Indian Lake. Walter L. Her- 
vey, 351 West 114th St. 
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May Sinclair 


adds to her long list of 
notable achievements an- 
other remarkable novel 








The 


Allinghams 


By the author of “Anne Severn and 
the Fieldings’”’, “Mary Olivier”, etc. 


“Miss Sinclair has done a very big thing 
in ‘The Allinghams’ and she has done it 
supremely well ... it is as definite, as 
true a survey of the complexities of life 
as we have ever read in fiction.” 


—Boston Transcript 


“One reads her book, deeply stirred not 
only by its contesting and inter-related 
figures, but stirred too by the pleasure of 
an art, acutely realized.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger 


“Written with the simple directness which 
is synonymous with Miss Sinclair’s name. 
Its people are sharply individualized; there 
is no fogginess about them.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 


At all bookstores $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. - New York 





FOR SALE: 
MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 
New Stucco Residence, 10 rooms, 4 
baths, attached garage, half acre plot, 
refined residential section near sta- 
tion, $35,000. Also a beautiful building 
plot 100x200 $6,000. Terms. Edward 
Howard, Box 253, Manhasset. Phone, 

430 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
sines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louls, Mo. 


ARE YOU AN INTERESTING 
PERSON? 


ave 








Interested in the finer things of life? 
Join AESTHETIC CIRCLE 
Refined, non-sectarian membership. 
Weekly Dances, socials, Intellectual 
Exchange. Send stamped envelope to 

N. R. 38; Station “S,” New York. 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program April 10-16 
AT COOPER HALL 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock) 
Admission Fre« 

Sunday, April 10—Edward J. V. K. 
Menge: “Daily Living and Recent 
Scientific Experiments.” 

Tuesday, April 12—Michael Levine: 
“Some Biological Problems.” 

Friday, April 15—No Meeting. 

AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave., and 22nd St., 8 o'clock) 
Single admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 
Monday, April 11—Hoeuston Peterson 
Flaubert and the World Illusion 
“The Temptation of St. Anthony.” An 

Outline of Religion. 

Wednesday, April 18—Irwin Edman: 
“Three Metaphysical Poets Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. The Poet of Pan- 
theism.” 

Thureday, April 14—EF. G. Spaulding: 
Questions People a a Philos- 
opher to Answer. “Is There Any 
Ground for Religion?” 


Saturday, April 16—Scott Buchanan: 
“Philosophy as Criticism of Morals.” 
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HE simultaneous publication of this book and of 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry is a happy 
accident. The authors in each case are religious 
sceptics, social liberals, moral free thinkers, and it 
would be hard to say which of them most hates the 
censorial mind or the righteous frenzy that wants to 
fig-leaf the whole world. But the resemblance be- 
tween our authors soon ceases. Mr. Lewis pillories 
the publicity-hunting evangelist by making him a cheap, 
weak, sensual hypocrite; Miss Leech and Mr. Broun 
treat Anthony Comstock with the elementary sym- 
pathy due to any human being. To Miss Leech and 
Mr. Broun the truth about their man seems more im- 
portant than a victory over a dead fanatic. They are 
interested in finding out what Comstock was made of; 
Mr. Lewis is interested in constructing a completely 
inflammable dummy. They are quite ready to like, 
even to admire, certain traits in Comstock; Mr. Lewis 
has carefully prepared the ground for nothing but 
hatred. 


The contrast is not merely one between two sets of 
authors handling vaguely parallel themes, nor is it 
simply a technical contrast in methods. The case of 
these two books goes deeper; here are the two poles of 
our present mood of self-criticism, here are clear ex- 
amples of the two most important schools of American 
self-exploration. Both schools at bottom like and dis- 
like the same things, they are protesting against the 
same stupidities and fighting for the same changes; 
their ideal of what American civilization should be is 
essentially the same. But one school is grown-up, 
good-tempered, flexible, hospitable, curious-minded, 
while the other is irritable, belligerent, childishly 
partisan, ill-tempered, incurious and given to calling 
names.” —Robert Littell. 


Because these two books should be read together and 
contrasted, we offer them at a reduced joint price as a 


special combination. 


Aeril Geseitl Othewe 
The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 





No. ANTHONY COMSTOCK. Roundsman of the Lord, 
by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech. 


A.andC. Boni. . . 


ms coe pe 


ELMER GANTRY, by Sinclair Lewis. 


Harcourt, Brace. . . 


. . . . . - . . . . 2.50 


These two books will be sent in one package to one 


address postpaid for 


ee ee ee 





No. ANTHONY COMSTOCK (Trade Edition) . «. «3.00 


9 NAPOLEON, by Emil Ludwig, Liveright. . . . 3.00 
(This book was reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 to become 
the selection of the Book of the Month Club) 


These two books will be sent in one package to one 


address postpaid for 


ey ee 


The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th Street, New York City 


: mi ee No. 
For the enclosed {433 please send me your April combination {Xe 2 
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The Anatomy of Censorship 


HOUGH justice is notable chiefly for its miscarriages, tolerance for its ab- 
sence from human affairs, and right for the infinite variety of definitions which 
attempt to fix it, all three persist as ideals in pursuit of which we blindly go, diverting 
the energies of the world into one great game of pull-and-haul, and accumulating 
fatuities and defeat. The futility of reform derives from the fact that every re- 
former attempts to implicate with himself a God who refuses to be an accomplice. | 





Probably no American of the last hundred years has felt quite so secure in his al- 
| liance with God as did Anthony Comstock. Tolerance to him meant a winking at 
sin, vice, obscenity, the works of the devil. Since surely God could not countenance 
such weakness, why should Anthony—His Right Arm on Earth? 


It is noteworthy that the devotees of beauty, the avowed exponents of liberalism, 
counter-attacked with a virulence as potent as that of the reformer. As the embodi- 
ment of Puritanism he was flogged and jibed and flayed. While the battle raged, 
and after, both sides left their tolerance at home. 


But now comes Anthony Comstock: Roundsman of the Lord, by Margaret Leech 
and Heywood Broun, to give us the first dispassionate account of Comstock’s life 
and as clear an understanding of the inner man as may be adduced from his private 
diary, kept faithfully over a long stretch of years. 


The authors neither approve nor condemn. They present a purely subjective 
study of an extraordinary man. And since the man was Anthony Comstock, this 
amounts to the nearest approach yet made to ‘‘a complete anatomy of censorship.” 





(THE price of Anthony Comstock in regular trade edi- 

tion is $3.00. In special New Republic Edition the 
book is obtainable only in combination with the magazine 
| for one year. The joint price is $6.35—a saving to you 
| of $1.65. A convenient order form is printed below. 
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421 West 21 Street 
New York City 
For the enclosed $6.35 please enter my subscription for one year and send me postpaid a copy of Anthony Comstock, by 


Broun and Leech, in special New Republic Edition. 
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The Book-of-the-Month 
Club now guarantees you 
against missing the new 
books you are most anxious 


to read. 





Handed to you by the postman — 


the outstanding book each month 
with a guarantee of satisfaction! 





Henay Sewer Cansy 





Heywoop Broun 





Creistopner Moriay 





We. Auzn Wurrs 




















VER 40,000 of the most prominent 
people in the country have al- 
ready subscribed to the service 

of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Fre- 
quently, however, the simple idea be- 
hind it still seems to be misunderstood. 


The average person fails to read most 
of the important books, because he is 
either too busy or too neglectful to go out 
and buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to read 
that book!” you say to yourself, when 
you see a review or hear a book praised 
highly, by someone whose taste you 
respect. But, in most cases, you never 
“get around to it.” 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
organized; each month its subscribers re- 
ceive the outstanding new book published 
that month—or some other book which 
they have the privilege of specifying. 

How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? The Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known 
critics, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have long been 
known to the public, to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher [Morley 
and William Allen White. Each month, 
the new books, of all publishers, are 
presented to them. From these, by a 
majority vote, they choose what they 
consider to be the most outstanding and 
readable book each month. The theory 
is—and it works!—that any book ap- 
pealing strongly to a majority of five 


individuals of such good judgment and 
such differing tastes, is /ike/y to be a book 
few people will care to miss reading. 


Subscribers, however, are not obliged 
to accept the choice of the Committee. 
Tastes vary greatly. Before the book 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
written report, telling what sort of book 
it is. If you don’t judge that you will 
like it, you specify that some other new 
book be sent instead, making your choice 
from a list of other important new books, 
which are also carefully described to 
guide you in your choice. On the other 
hand, if you let the “book-of-the-month” 
come to you and find you are disap- 
pointed, even then you may exchange it for 
any other book you prefer. In other words, 
you are given a guarantee of satisfaction 
with any book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of the Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is 
—nothing. The cost of the books is the 
price set by the publisher himself. 

Send for our prospectus, in which the 
details of the plan are completely out- 
lined. It is working smoothly and satis- 
factorily for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request will involve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, 22-D) 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus | 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month | 
Club Plan. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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